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ok Dici non poteſt quim doleam, xosTROs Fan his. 
involvi bellis, tot jam bellis, vel, ut verits dicam, Latro- 
einiis divexatos. O TxeorLoGos ELiINGUEs! O muTos 


Eriscoros! qui tales r rerum humanarum peſtes Tacrri 


v . 


Fuss. Epi: Lib. 7. 
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Hoes! mi Len non ſemper ad Ee1corATUM et : ad 


enen cidem itur via. © % 
riß, abc Virorum. 
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ANTIPOLEMUYS: 
= 
THE FLEA 
or | 


REASON, RELIGION, and HUMANITY, . 


= AGAINST 
W A R. | 
A FRAGMENT. | 


| 


Tranſlated from BRASMUS: and addreſſed to be 
ä A G RESSORS. 


SED QUID AD Nos? 


Hear him, all ze PROPILE; and give ear, ye Nations of the Earth, 


| LONDON: 15 
i - PRINTED FOR C. DILLY, IN THE POULTRY. * 
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HOATTIKH », &IAOLOGIA, oux E waxy HATAA 
Tas Tow Foxw os TC ANOPOQTINQ TENEI. - a 
PLAro de Rep. lib. v. 


Unleſs either PHit.os0PHERS bear rule in ſtates; or thoſe 
who are now called Kincs and Potentates, learn to 
PHILOSOPHIZE ju/Hly and properly, and thus both crvir. 
POWER and PHILOSOPHY are united in he ſame perſon, it 
appears to me that there can be no CEsSATIEN of CALa= 
MITY either to STATES or to THE WHOLE HUMAN RACE. 
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| 1* pleaſes Almighty God to raiſe up, from 
time to time, men of extraordinary abi- 
lities, combined with virtues no leſs extraordi- 
nary ; who, in the dark night of i ignorance and 
prejudice, ide, like the nocturnal lamp of 
e with ſolitary but ſerene luſtre; ob- 


3 ſcured 
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Wen! 
ſcured indeed at firſt by the gathering clouds 
of ENVY, unſeen a while through the volun- 
tary blindneſs of sELF-INTEREST ; almoſt 
extinguiſhed by civil and eccleſiaſtical bigotry ; 
but at length, burſting through every obſtacle, 
and reflecting a ſteady light on thoſe laby- 
rinths of error which lead to miſery. Such 
was ERASMUS; a name, at the mention of 
which, all that is great and good, and learned 
and FREE; feels a ſentiment of cordial reſpect, 


and riſes to pay a voluntary obeiſance. 


God had given him an INTELLECT in a 


Nate of vigour rarely indulged to the ſons of 


men. Trained in the ſchool of adverſity, be 


ſought and found in it the ſweet ſolace of 


learning and virtue. He there cultivated his 
native talents by early and conſtant exerciſe ; 
and thus accumulated, by indefatigable induſ- 


| try, a ſtore of knowledge ; which, by means 


of an eloquence ſcarcely exceeded in the 
golden ages, he lavithly diſſeminated over the 
world, at that time barren, dark, and ee 


to enlighten and to fertilize it. 


God had given him not only a 3 
intelleci, but a gift ſtill more eſtimable, a 00D 


and F FEELING HEART, a love of truth, a warm 
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philanthropy, which prompted him to exert his 


ine abilities, totally regardleſs of mean honours, 
or ſordid profits, in diffuſing moſt important 


INFORMATION, in an age when human miſery 


was greatly augmented by groſs ignorance, 
and when man, free-born but degraded man, 


was bound down in darkneſs, with double 


| ſhackles, in the chains of a twofold deſpotiſm, 
uſurping an abſolute dominion, both in church 
and in ſtate, over the body and the foul. _ 


Theſe wo gifts combined formed an ERAS“U 


MUS; a man juſtly deemed and called the Phce- 


nix of his age. He it was who led the way 


both to the revival of learning and the reſtora- 


tion of religion. Taſte and polite letters are 
no leſs indebted to him than rational theology. 
Liberty acknowledges him as one of her no- 
bleſt aſſertors. Had he not appeared and 
fought on the ſide of HUMANITY, with the 


ſpear of truth and the laſh of ridicule, Eu- 


ROPE, inſtead of enjoying or contending for 
freedom at this hour, might perhaps have 
been ſtill ſunk in the dead repoſe of ſervi- 
tude, or galled with the iron hand of c1vir. 
TYRANTS allied, for mutual aid, in a 
villanous confederacy, with the deſpotiſm of 
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ECCLESIASTICS. Fo Rc and FRAUD, avail- 
ing themſelves of the-. ſuperſtitions fears of 
- Ignorance, had united againſt the PEOPLE, 
conſpired againſt the majority of men, and 
dealt their curſes through the land without 
merey or controul. Then roſe Eraſmus, not 
indeed furniſhed with the arms of the warrior, 
but richly adorned with the arts of peace. By 


the force of ſuperior genius and virtue, he 


ſhook the Pontiff's chair under him, and 
cauſed the thrones of the deſpots to tremble. 
They ſhrunk, like the ugly birds of the 
evening, from the light; they wiſhed to 
hide themſelves in the ſmoke that they had 
raiſed around them ; but the rays of his genius 
penetrated the artificial miſt, and expoſed them 
to the deriſion of the deluded and oppreſſed 
multitude. The fortreſs of the tyrant and the 
maſk of the hypocrite were both laid open on 


the combined attack of argument and ridicule. 


It was impoſſible but that the penetrating 


mind of Eraſmus ſhould ſee the grave folhes, 


and mark the ſanctified villanies of his time. 
He ſaw them, and laughed them to ſcorn. 
He took the {ide of human nature; ſerving 
every budy, and obliging nobody. He ſought 
: 8 no 


„ 
no e but the approbation of his God 
and his conſcience; and left the little great 
ones to contend among themſelves, unenvied 
and unrivalled by him, for coronets, mitres, 
croziers, and cardinals hats, while HE, un- 
dignified, untitled, unknown by any addition to 
the name of ERASMUs, ſtudied, and ſucceſſ- 


fully promoted, the improvement and happi- 


neſs of human nature; the GREAT SOCIETY 
of all human beings anited under ONE KING, 
their common Creator and Preſerver. 

As he marked and reprobated the folly and 
miſery of ſuperſtition, ſo he ſaw and no leſs 
clearly demonſtrated the abſurdity, the wretch- 
edneſs, and the wickedneſs of War. His 
heart felt for the miſery of man, expoſed by 
the perverſeneſs of his RULERS, in addition to 
the natural and moral evil he is doomed to 
ſuffer, to all the calamities of war. He 
found, in his intellectual ſtorehouſe, arms 
ſufficient to encounter this GIANT FIEND in 
his caſtle. On the rock of Religion he planted 
the artillery of ſolid. arguments againſt it. 
There they {till ſtand; and when the impedi- 


ments of prejudice, pride, malice, and ambi- 


tion ſhall be removed, which now retard their 
operation, 
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operation, they will beat down the ill-ſounded | 


citadel, buttreſſed as it is by all the arts and 


arms of human power, erideavouring to build 


a fancied fabric of ſelfiſh or private felicity on 
the wreck and ruins of human nature. 


ERASMVos demands attention. His learn- 


ing, his abilities will reward attention. His 
diſintereſtedneſs ſecures, from all diſintereſted 


men, a moſt reſpectful attention. Poor in 


the world, but rich in genius; obſcure at 
his birth, and unpreferred at his death, but 
illuſtrious by his virtues, he became the ſelf- 
appointed CHAMPION of MAN, a volunteer in 
the ſervice of miſerable mortals, an unbought 
advocate in the cauſe of thoſe who could only 
repay him with their love and their prayers; 


the poor outcaſt, the abject ſlave of ſuperſti- | 
tion or tyranny, and all the nameleſs, num- - 


berleſs fons of want and wo. born 50 to 
ſuffer and to die. „ 

This great man has actually hacededed in 
exploding ecclgſiaſtical tyranny ; for we are 
greatly indebted to him for the Reformation. 
We feel at this hour, and acknowledge with 


alacrity, the benefit of his theological labours 
in removing one CRUEL prejudice, It is true 


5 5 he 
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he has not yet ſucceeded in aboliſhing WAR; 
Succeſs was more difficult, where arguments 
only were to be oppoſed to men of violence; 
armed with muſquets, bayonets, and trains of 
artillery. The very din of arms ſtifles the ſtill, 
| ſmall voice of Reaſon. But the FRIENDS of 
MAN will not yet deſpair, ERASMUS THEIR 
GDR; Gop AND NATURE urging their ex- 
ertions, and a BLEEDING. world imploring 
their merciful interference. Their's is a REAL 
CRUSADE : the olive, the dove, and the croſs, 
their ſtandards; the arts of perſuaſion, their 
arms; mercy to man, their watch-word; the 
conqueſt of pride, prejudice, and paſſion, their 
3 victory; PEACE and happineſs, truth and juſ- 
tice, religion and piety, their trophies __ 
reward. | 

With ſuch enemies as pride, prejudice, and 
paſſion, the conflict muſt be long and obſti- 
nate. The beneficent efforts of ERagmus 
were violently oppoſed while he lived, and 
his name aſperſed with the blackeſt calumny. 
Where indeed is the great benefactor to ſociety 
at large, the friend of man, not of a faction, 
who has not been oppoſed, who has not been 


calumniated "BY thoſe who are ſelfiſhly in- 
tereſted 


5 

tereſted in the MISERY of others, and perſonal- 
ly benefited by the continuation of ABUSE? By 
what deſcription of men was Eraſmus oppoſed ? 
By ſordid worldlings, wearing the cloak of re- 
ligion, to hide the uglineſs of their avarice and 
ambition; by opulent dunces, whoſe ſtupidity 
was exceeded by nothing but their malice, ſelf- 
iſhly wallowing in luxury, and forgetful that 
any exiſted but themſelves, with rights to 
God's beſt gifts, life, comfort, peace, and li- 
berty ; by wretches ſunk in the dull indolence 
of unwieldy pomp, who claimed a preſcriptive 

right to reſpect; and conſidered all the Ac ix 
part of mankind as mere VAssALs, and all 
that dared to Tuggeſt improvement, either 
civil or eccleſiaſtical, as DANGEROUS and $E= 
DITIOUS INNOVATORS ; by prieſts, who 
thought, and indeed juſtly thought, that, 
in proportion as the light of knowledge was 
diffuſed, their ATT was in danger. By 
theſe, and ſuch as theſe, ERasMUs was op- 
poſed in his endeavours to revive learning, 
and to reform religion. But, GREAT by na- 
ture, a lord by Gop's creation, a pontiff by 
the election of his own ſuperior genius, vir- 
tue, learning, and piety, he roſe above all his 
5 oppoſers. 
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: oppoſiins They feared and honoured, while | 
they hated and calumniated him. Popes, em- 
perors, and kings courted his favour; and, 
through dread of his heaven- beſtowed power, 
paid him a ſincerer and more reverential ho- 

ge than they ever extorted from their myr- 
midons. Though he was ſtigmatized as an 
innovator, menaced, ſlandered, haraſſed by li- 
terary controverſy, they felt the weight of his 
ſuperiority, bowed to him from their thrones, 


and would gladly have domeſticated him in 


their palaces; but he ſpurned their offers, and 
preferred, to the moſt ſplendid ſervitude, that 
LIBERTY which he loved, and whoſe charms he 
had diſplayed to nations pining in darkneſs 
and in dungeons. Such, to, the honour of 
truth and goodneſs, of genius and learning, 
ſuch was the NATURAL DOMINION of real 
and indiſputable abilities, preſerved in a ſtate ' 
of independence by a virtue equally real, and 
a ſpirit truly NOBLE. Every one has proba- 
bly heard, that it has been ſaid by Bruyere, and 
repeated by all true friends to PERSONAL ME= 
RIT, that he who cannot be an Eraſmus, 

* muſt content himſelf with being a BIS Hop.“ 
One may go farther and fay, that he who can- 
not be an ERASs Ms, muſt condeſcend ta a ſe- 
| b cond 
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„ 
cond rank, and be ſatisfied with becoming apope, 
or an emperor. The dominion of genius and 
virtue like his was indeed of DIVINE RIGHT. 
It was. the gift of God for the good of man. 
have thus ſubmitted my ideas, and the ideas 
of his own age, and of all the proteſtant lite- 


rati, concerning the author of this Fragment 
on War, which I now place before the Ex- 


GLISH reader. In the courſe, of my reading 


I found it accidentally; and, ſtruck with its ex- 

_ cellence, tranſlated it FREELY; modernizing it, 
and uſing, where perſpicuity ſeemed to require, 
the allowed liberty of occafional paraphraſe. 


I have not indeed ſcrupled to make thoſe flight 
alterations or additions which ſeemed neceſ- 
ſary, to give the author's ideas more com- 
pletely to the Engliſh reader, and to render the 
meaning fully intelligible, without a marginal 


commentary. It will occur to every one, that 
the purpoſes of philanthropy rather than of 
philology, the happineſs of human nature ra- 

ther than the amuſements of verbal criticiſm, 


were intended by the author, as well as the 


tranſlator, in this Diſſertation. 


There will never be wanting pamphleteers 


and journaliſts to defend WAR, in countries, 


where prime miniſters poſſeſs unlimited pa- 
tronage 


4 
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tronage in the church, in the law, in the army, 
in the navy, in all public offices, and where 
they can beſtow honours, as well as emoluments, 


on the obſequious inſtruments of their own am- 
bition. It ſeems now to be the general wiſh 
of indolent luxury IN HIGH LIFE, to throw it- 
ÞF# //f on rarvvuBLic fo maintenance; biit the 
ſtrongeſt bridge may break when overladen. 
Truth will hen prevail; and venality and cor- 
ruption, exceeding all boypds be driven, into 
everlaſting exile. + L 


It gives me pleaſure to Abe that my own 


favoyrable opinion of this philanthropic piece 
is confirmed by ſo great a critic as MONSIEUR 
BAYLE; whoſe words are thele, i in a note on 


the life of Eraſmus: 
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Jamais homme n'a été plus Aoigne que 


lui de l'humeur impetueuſe de certains' 
THEOLOGIENS, qui fe plairent a corner la 


GUERRE. Pour lui, il aimoit LA Alx et 


il en connoiſſoit I importance. N 


% Une des PLUS BELLES DISSERTATIONS, 


que Von puiſſe lire eſt celle d. Eraſme ſur le 
proverbe, Dulce bellum inexpertis. 11 y fait 
voir qu'il avoit profondement medite les plus 
importans principes de la raiſon et de l'evan- 


gile, et les cauſes les plus ordinairesdes guerres. 


II fait voir que la MECHANCETE de quelques 


b 2 F: 
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farticuliers, et la SOTTISE * des PEUPLES, 


5 produirent preſque TOUTES'LES GUERRES; 
et qu'une choſe, dont les CAUSES SONT 81 


© BLAMEABLES, eſt preſque toujours ſuivie 


d'une tres pernicieux effet. Il pretend que 
ceux que LEUR PROFESSION devroit le plus 


« engager A deconſciller les guerres, en ſont les 
& INSTIGATEURS, **#***#* ' 


1 Les. IEix, pourſuit-il, les ſtatus, EX privi- 
5 Tomes,” tont cela demeure ſurſis, pendant le 
„ fracas des armes. 


.* Les PRINCES ont 


alors cent moĩens de parvenir a la puiſſance 


« arbitraire; et de la vient, que Coen _euns 
6 avs layzoient SUFFRIR LA PAIX K 


Near 


* WAR 1S A GAME, WHICH, WERE THEIR SUB JEgTs WISE, 


KiNGs WOULD NOT PLAY AT. Conper. 


+ „ Never was man further from the violent ſpirit 'of _ 
certain "DIVINES, Who love © to ſound the TRUMPET of © 


s war. For his part, peace was his dear delight,” and 


he well underſtood its importatibe. 


« One of the INE STC DISSERTATIONS hben one can 


read is that of Eraſmus on the proverb, Dulce bellum 


inexpertis; or, War A ret to thoſe that never tried it. He 


there lets us ſee that 


he had profoundly ſtudied the 
principles of real 


Mad of the goſpel, together with the 


common cauſes of War. He ſhews us that the wickkp- 
NEss of certain INDIVIDUAL, and the FOLLY of their 
PEOPLE, produce almoſt ALL Sans; and that a thing, of 
which the cauſes are ſo c/padle, is almoſt always followed 
by an effect in a high degree pernicious. He takes upon 
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Near three hundred years have elapſed ſince 


| the compoſition of this Treatiſe *. In ſo long, 


a period, the moſt enlightened which the 
hiſtory of the world can diſplay, it might be 
ſuppoſed that the diffuſion of Chriſtianity, 
and the improvements in arts, ſciences, and 


civilization, would either have aboliſhed war, 


or have ſoftened its rigour. It is however a 


melancholy truth, that war fill rages in the 
N world, poliſhed as it is, and refined by the 


beautiful arts, by the belles lettres, and by a 
moſt liberal philoſophy. Within a FEW 


YEARS, the WARRIORS of a mighty and a 


Chriſtian kingdom, were inſtructed to hire 
the SAVAGES OF AMERICA to fifht againſt 


a SISTER nation, or rather its own CHILD ; 
a nation ſpeaking the ſame language with 
* di parent worſhipping the ſame God, and 


him to aſſert, that thoſe very 5 IER whoſe profeſſion 
ought to oblige them to DISSUADE from was, 0 the inſti- 
' gate i 16 OE LA 7 | 

« Laws,” he proceeds, “ ſtatutes, the ſubjects privileges, 
all things of this kind, continuit ſuperſeded during the din 
and havoc of war. Princes A 5 find a hundred methods 


of arriving at ABSOLUTE POWER; and thence it happens 


that certain of them cannot endure peace.” BayLE. 

. * Eraſmus was born at Rotterdam, Oct. 28, 1467. 
He was called Sar. et Sol, in alluſion to his 1 WIT 
and luminous erudition. | | 


hoping 
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hoping to become a joint heir of immor- 
tality. The sAvAGES were furniſhed with 
HAPCHETS, to cut and hack the fleſh and 
bones of their fellow Chriſtians; of thoſe who 
may be deemed in a political ſenſe, their bo- 
thers, ſiſters, and children. The ſavages, cruel 
enough by nature, finding their cruelty en- 


| couraged by Chriſtians, uſed the Haren, 


the tomahawk, and the ſcalping knife, with re- 5 
doubled alacrity. The poor Indians were called, 
by thoſe who juſtified the employment of 4 
them, the means which God AN D NATURE 
put into their hands; and the engaging of them 
on their ſide was thought a mafter-froke of - 
POLITICAL WISDOM. They were rewarded 
with money, and numbered among GOOD 
and FAITHFUL ALLIES *. After efforts ſo | 
R 3 execrable 
The American ſecretary, in a letter to General Cake. 


TON, dated Whitehall, March 26, 1777, ſays: „ As this 5 : 
« plan cannot be advantageouſly executed without the 


d& aſſiſtance of Canadians andInD1ans, his majeſty ſtrongly 


64 recommends it to your care to furniſh both expeditions 

& with good and SUFFICIENT BODIES OF THOSE MEN. And 

« T am happy in knowing that your influence among them 
cc is ſo great, that there can be no room to apprehend you 
« will find it difficult to fulfil his majeſty's intentions.” _ 

In the © Thoughts for conducting the War from the Side 

&« of Canada,” by General Bux cor, that general de- 

d fires 
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execrable, the very party which put the 
-HATCHET into the hands of the ſavages, for 


[oe A THOUSAND, OR MORE SAVAGES. This man appears 
to have been clever, and could aurite comedies and ac tra- 
gedies, utrinquè paratus. * 

Colonel BUTLER was deſired to diſtribute the king's 
bounty-money among ſuch of the ſavages as would join 
the army; and, after the delivery of the preſents, he 
aſks for 4011/1. York currency, before he left Niagara. 


He adds, in a letter that was laid on the table in the 


Houſe of Commons, I flatter myſelf that you will not 
ce think the expence, however high, to be uſeleſs, or given 


«with too laviſh a hand. I waited ſeven days to deliver 
* them the preſents, and GIVE THEM THE HATCHET,, 


ce wHICH THEY ACCEPTED, and PROMISED TO MAKE USE 
*. oF IT.” This letter is dated Ontario, July 28, 2777. 


In another letter, Colonel BuTLER ſays, The In- 


& DIANS threw in a heavy fire on the REBELS, | and 
« made a SHOCKING SLAUGHTER with their SPEARS AND 
* HATCHETS. The /ucceſs of this day will plainly ſhew 
be the utility of your eExcerLency's conſtant ſupport of 
« my unwearied endeavours to CONCILIATE To HIS MA- 
«© JESTY-ſo SERVICEABLE a BODY of ALI IES.“ This letter 
is from Colonel BuTLER to Sir Guy Carleton, dated 


Camp before Fort Stanwix, Aug. 15, 1777,—See alſo 5 


Burgoyne's PROCLAMATION. 


In another letter to Sir Guy Carleton, of July 28, 


lonel BUTLER very coolly ſays, ** Many OF THE PRISONERS 
« were, nen, to the Indian cuſtom, AFTERWARDS 
« KILLED.” See more on this ſubject, in page 228 of a 
volume intituled e Speeches of Mr. Wilkes,” printed 
in the year 1786; I believe, for Meſſrs. Robinſons, 

| 5 the 
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the purpoſe of HEWING their brothers i in pieces, 
was VANQUISHED, and piled their arms with 
ignominy, in ſight of an inſulted foe; leav- 
ing poſterity to contemplate the ſcene with the 
indignation ever due to /avage barbarity, and at 
the ſame time, with the contempt which naturally 
falls on MALICE OF INTENTION, cruelly diſ- 
played without power of execution. 

Have the great and poliſhed nations of 
Europe profited by this deteſtable example, 
and avoided every approach to BARBARITY ? 
What muſt we think of the Duke of BRuNSs- 
WICK's MANIFESTO? What muſt be ſaid 
of engaging ALGERINE PIRATES, againſt 
inoffenſive merchantmen purſuing their buſi- 
neſs in the great waters; , what of inſtigating 
the INDIANs OF AMERICA once more, againſt 
a friendly nation in a ſtate of PERFECT 
PEACE? Rumours of ſuch enormous cruelty 
and injuſtice, in very recent times, have been 
diffuſed by MEN IN HIGH RANK, and of 
moſt indiſputable authority. If they are 
founded, never let it be ſaid that the argu- 
ments AGAINST WAR, which Eraſmus and 
other philanthropiſts have uſed, are needleſs, 
in the preſent times of boaſted lenity and re- 
finement. Have che Aus TRIANS con- 
5 | ducted 


„ = 
ducted themſelves with ſuch exemplary hu- 
manity, as to prove to the world that exhor- 

tations to it are no longer neceſſary ? Many 
of thoſe who could anſwer this queſtion 
XZ moſt accurately, are now ſleeping in the 
grave; where the WICKED ceaſe from troubling, 
and the weary are at refl. 

The ferocity of native BARBARIANS ad- 
mits of ſome excuſe, from their ſtate of igno- 
rance unenlightened, and of paſſion unſoftened 
by culture. They profeſs not a religion 
which teaches to forgive. But a ſimilar 
FEROCITY, coolly, deliberately approved, 
recommended, and enforced by the higheſt 
authority, in a ſtate juſtly pretending to all 
the poliſh of cultivated manners, and pro- 
feſſing the pureſt Chriſtianity, is mi/chievour, 
| agitious, and deteiable, without one alle- 

viating circumſtance. The blackneſs of the 
deed is not diluted with one drop of a lighter 
7 colour to ſoften the ſhade. Let the curtain 
8 
4 


fall upon the picture. Let no hiſtorian record 
ſuch conduct in the annals of his country, 
leſt it be deemed by e a libel on hu- 


„ man nature. 
5 To e e from the boſom of MAN prin- 
— ciples which argue not only obduracy, but 
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MALIGNITY, is certainly the main ſcope of 


the CHRISTIAN RELIGION; and the CLERGY 


are never better employed in their grand k: 


work, the MELIORATION OF HUMAN NA- 
TURE, the improvement of GENERAL HAP= 
PINESS, than when they are reprobating all 


PROPENSITIES Whatever, Which tend, in any 


degree, to produce, to continue, or to aggra- 
vate the CALAMITIES OF WAR; thoſe calami- 
ties which, as his majeſty graciouſly expreſſed 
it, in one of his ſpeeches from the throne *, 


are INSEPARABLE from a ſtate of WAR. 


The moſt ardent zeal, the moſt pertinacious 


obſtinacy is diſplayed in preſerving the mi- 
nuteſt article of what is called ORTHODOX 


OPINION; whether wiſely or not, is not 


mine to determine. But, alas! what, in a 


WORLD OF WOE LIKE THIS, what ſignifies 
our boaſted orthodoxy in matters of mere 


ſpeculation, in matters totally IRRELEVANT 


to HUMAN HAPPINESS OR MISERY? What 
ſignifies a jealous vigilance over #h:rty-nine 
articles, if we neglect ONE ARTICLE, the 
law of charity and love; if we overlook 


the WEIGHTIER MATTERS, Which CHRIST 


himſelf enacted, as articles of his religion, 


* In the year 1777. 
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indiſpenſably to be /ab/cribed by ALL who | 
hope for ſalvation in him; I mean FORGIVE= 
ESS Of INJURIES, MERCY, PHILANTHROPY, 
Z nvm11.1Ty? There is nothing ſo HETERODOX, 
1 1 ſpeak under the correction of the reverend 
Y prelacy, as WAR, and the paſſions that lead 


to it, ſuch as PRIDE, AVARICE, and AMBI- 
TION. The greateſt HERESY I know, is to 
ſhed the BLOOD OF AN INNOCENT MAN, tO 


| ROB by authority of a Chriſtian government, 
to lay waſte by law, to deſtroy by privilege, that 


which conſtitutes the health, the wealth, the 
comfort, the happineſs, the ſuſtenance of a 


| fellow-creature, and a fellow-chriſtian. This 
is HERESY and SCHISM with a vengeance ! 
againſt which we ought moſt devoutly to 


pray, in a daily litany, or a new form of 
prayer. Where, after all the heart-burnings 
and blood-ſhedding, occaſioned by RELIGI- 
OUS WARS; where is the true church of 
CHRIST, but in the HEARTS OF GOOD MEN 
the hearts of MERCIFUL BELIEVERS, who 
from principle, in obedience to and for the 
love of Chriſt, as well as from ſympathy, 
labour for PEACE, go about doing good, 
conſulting, without local prejudice, the happi- 
neſs of ALL men, and inſtead of confining 
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their good offices to a ſmall part, endeavour 
to pour oil into the wouUNDs of ſuffering 
human nature? In the hearts of ſuch men, 
united in love to God and his creatures, is 
the CHURCH OF CHRIST. Stone walls and 
ſteeples are not neceſſary to the TRUE 
CHURCH; and MITRES and CROZIERS are 
little better than HELMETS and SWORDS, 
when the wearers of them countenance by 
their counſels, or even connive at by their 
SILENCE, the unchriſtian paſſions and in- 
human practices infe parable from a fate of 
WAR. The poor ſoldier in the field is but 
an inſtrument in the hands of others. The 
COUNSELLORS of war; they are the WAR- 
RIORS. The miniſters of ſtate; hey are the 
DISTURBERS OF PEACE; and ſurely it 1s 
lawful to cenſure them, for. their heads are 
UNANOINTED. 

The paſſions which lead to war are DIS- 
EASES. Is there no medicine for them ? 
There is a medicine and an antidote. There 
is a CATHOLICON provided by the great phy- 
fician; and it is the pious office of the clergy 
to adminiſter it, egris mortalibus, to poor 
mortals lying ſick in the great hoſpital of 
the world. Take phyſic, Pomp,“ they 

| may 
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may ſay to all princes who delight in 
war ;—imbibe the balſamic doctrines of the 
goſpel. Pride, avarice, and ambition, are 


indeed difficult to cure; but it muſt be re- 
membered that the medicine is powerful ; and 
the good phyſician, inſtead of deſparring, re- 
doubles his efforts, when the diſeaſe is in- | 
veterate. 

I hope the world hap media too much by 
experience, to encourage any offenſive war, 


under the name and pretext of a HOLY WAR, 


Whether RELIGION has been lately made uſe 
of to juſtify WAR, let others judge. We 
read in a recent FORM, an ardent prayer for 


protection againſt © thoſe who, in the very 


“ centre of  CHRISTENDOM, threaten de- 
« ftruQtion to Chriſtianity, and deſolation to 
every country where they can erect their 


„ BLOODY STANDARD!” It is meet, right, 


and our bounden duty to pray for protection 


againſt ſuch men; but it would be alarming to 


thoſe who remember the dreadful havoc of 
religious wars in former ages, if at 7his 


period, RELIGION were publicly and ſolemnly 


aſſigned as a REASON for CONTINUING war. 
I think the APpOSTOLICAL METHOD of con- 
"_— the * declared enemies to Chriſtian 


&« kings, 


L xxvi ] 
« tings, and impious blaſphemers of God's holy 
« zame, muſt be more deſirable to BIS HO S 
AND ARCHBISHOPS than the arm of fleſh, the 
ſword of the deſtroyer. The prayer ends 
with theſe words: © We are devoutly ſen- 
& ſible, that all our efforts will be ineffectual, 
« unleſs thou, O God, from whom cometh our 


« help, and from whom alone it can come, 


* goeſt forth with our FLEETS AND ARMIES. 


Our counſels, our HANDS, and our hearts 
are under thy Almighty direction. Direct 


& them (THE HANDS, &c.), O Lord, to such 
« EXERTIONS as may manifeſt us to be un- 
« der thy guidance. Convince our ad- 
&« verſaries that thine ARM (ad by our 
«© HANDS) ſtretched out, CAN defeat the moſt 
« daring deſigns againſt our peace; and that 
„ thoſe who lift up their banners againſt 
« THEE (that is, againſt US), ſhall be mo 
e BLED under thy Almighty HAND.“ If 
this is not to repreſent a war as a HOLY 
WAR, what conſtitutes a HOLY WAR? As 
the prayer comes from great authority, it 
is to be received with deference ; but it may 
be lawful to ſiggeſt, that it would have 
been very conſiſtent with Chriſtianity to have 


Pages in general terms, for PEACE without 
7 | blood; 
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Blood; to have prayed rox our © adverſaries” 
that they might be © CONVINCED" of 
their fatal errors, not by our HANDS, but 
by perſuaſion, and by the grace of God. 
XZ There follows indeed another very ardent 
prayer or our enemies; than which nothing 
can be more proper. It is only to be la- 
mented, that CHRISTIANITY ſhould be repre- 
{ſented in the former prayer, by thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed beft to underflond it, as in any reſpet 
countenancing the PROPAGATION of the 
| faith, or the CONVERSION of wnbelievers, by 
the SWORD, by FLEETS AND ARMIES, by 
EXERTIONS of THE HAND in the field of 
battle. Let ManomzrT mark the progreſs of 
the faith by BLOOD. Such modes of erecting 
the Croſs are an abomination to JESUS CHRIST. 
Is it, after all, cerlain, that the SLAUGHTER 
of the UNBELIEVERS will convert the ſur- 
vivors to the RELIGION OF THE SLAUGH= 
TERERS? Is the burning of a town, the 
ſinking of a ſhip, the wounding and killing 
hundreds of thouſands in the field, a PROOF 
of the lovely and beneficent ſpirit of that CHRIs- 
TIANITY to which the enemy is to be con- 
verted, by the Philanthropic warriors? Have 
not Jews, PIO and infidels of all'deſerip- 
tions, 
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tions, TRIUMPHED in the everlaſting wars. 


of thoſe who profeſs to be the diſciples of the 


peaceful Jeſus, the teachers and preachers of 


the goſpel of peace? 


The compoſers of theſe prayers are doubtleſs 
pious and GOOD MEN; but, in treading in 


the footſteps of leſs enlightened predeceſſors, 
are they not, without intending it, rendering 
religion ſubſervient to a ſecular ambition? 


They ſometimes cenſure politics as the ſubject 
of ſermons ; but are politics more allowable in 
prayers. than in ſermons? and is it right in 


SEVEN MILLION OF MEN to pray, by order 


of the ſhepherds of their ſouls, for ven- - 
GEANCE from their common Father on 


TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION? To pray for 
MERCY on them all; to pray that wars 
MAY CEASE over the whole world; to 


pray that thoſe who have erred and are de- 
ceived may be perſuaded to think and to do 


what is right ;—THIS is indeed PRINCELY, 


EPISCOPAL, CHRISTIAN, and HUMANE. 


The Chriſtian religion is either true or 
untrue. If true, as the church teaches, as I 
firmly believe, and as the law requires us all 
to believe; then it muſt be of the higheſt 


\ Unportance | to men | INDIVIDUALLY, and 


therefore 
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& therefore in the AcGREGATE. It is the firſt 


concern of the whole human race. National 
= policy ſhrinks to nothing, in compariſon with 
the happineſs of the univerſal family of all 


ZE mankind. If the Chriſtian religion be true, 
it muſt ſuperſede all the meaſures of worldly 


| wiſdom, which obſtruct its views or interfere 
with its doctrines ; therefore it muſt ſuper- 
ſede war: if fal/e, then why a national efta- 
bliſhment of it, in the very country which pro- 
nounces it falſe? why an order of clergy - 
| publicly maintained to ſupport it? why do 
| we ſee churches every where riſing around 
us? why this hypocriſy? why is it not abo- 
liſhed, as an obſtacle to MILITARY operations, 
and to other tranſactions of ſtate neceſlity ? 
The language of DEEDS is more credible than 
the language of words; and the language of 
DEEDS aſſerts that the Chriſtian religion is 
UNTRUE, They who defend war, muſt 
defend the diſpoſitions which lead to WAR; 
and theſe diſpoſitions are abſolutely forbidden 
by the GOSPEL. The very rever/e of them is 
inculcated in almoſt every page. Thoſe diſ- 
politions being extinguiſhed, WAR MUST 
GEASE ; as the rivulet ceaſes to low when the 
„„ fountain 
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fountain is deſtitute of water ; or as the tree 
no longer buds and bloſſoms, when the fibres, 
which extract the moiſture from the earth, are 
- reſcinded or withered. It is not neceſſary that 
there ſhould' be in the goſpel an abſolute pro- 
hibition of war in % many expreſs words; it is 
enough that malice and revenge are 'prohi- 
bited. The cauſe ceaſing, the effect can be 
no more. Therefore I cannot think it con- 
fiſtent with the duty of a biſhop, or any other 
clergyman, either to preach or pray in ſuch a 
manner as to countenance, directly or indi- 
rectly, any war, but a war literally, truly, 


and not JESUITICALLY, a DEFENSIVE WAR 


pro aris et focis; and even then, it would be 
more characteriſtic of Chriſtian divines to pray 
for univerſal peace, for a peaceable converſion 
of the hearts of our enemies, rather than for 
bloody victory. | 7 
Wars of ambition, for ths | exteafion of 
empire, or for the gratification of pride, envy, 
and malice, can never be juſtified; and there- 
fore it is, that all belligerent powers agree to 
call their ſeveral wars DEFENSIVE in the firſt 
inſtance, and hen, JUST AND NECESSARY. 


TRIER is a tacit, but a "oY ſtriking acknowledg- 
ment, 


Ws: 
ment, on all ſides, that OFFENSIVE WAR is 
unjuſtifiable. But the misfortune is, that 
POWER is never without the aid of 1NGE- 
= N10vs $0PHISTRY” to give the name of 
A right to wrong; and, with the eloquence 5 
which Milton attributes to the devil, to make 
run worsr APPEAR THE BETTER CAUSE, 

But as war is confeſſedly PUBLICA MUNDI 
CALAMITAS, the common misfortune of all 
the world, it is time that GOOD SENSE 
ſhould interpoſe, even if religion were ſi- 
lent, to controul the mad impetuoſity of its 
cauſe, AMBITION. - Ambition is 4 paſſion 
in itfelf illimitable. Macedonia's madman 
was bounded in his ravages by the ocean. 
The demigod, Hercules, was ſtopt in his pro- 
greſs by the pillars, called after his name, at 
GADES; but to AMBITION, connected as it 
uſually is, in modern times, with avarice, there 
is no ocean, no Gades, no limit, but the grave. 
Had Alexander, Cæſar, Charles the Twelfth, 
or Louis the Fourteenth, been immortal in 


£ « 7 . 1 ? 
5 exiſtence on earth, as they are in the poſthu- 
” mous life of fame, they muſt have ſhared the 


Rt world among them in time, and reigned in it 
alone, or peopled with their own progeny. 


£ 
x; TheMIDDLE ranks, among whom chiefly reſides 
, „„ " Tearning, 
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learning, virtue, principle, truth, every thing 
eſtimable in ſociety, would have been extinct, 
Deſpots would have let none live but ſlaves; 
and thoſe only, that they might adminiſter tq 
their idleneſs, their luxury, their vice, But 
though Alexander and Cæſar, and Charles and 


Louis, are dead, yet ambition is ſtill ALIVE, 


and nothing but the progreſs of knowledge in 
the middle ranks, and the prevalence of Chriſ- 
tianity in the lotet, have prevented other 


Alexanders, other Cæſars, other Charleſes, and 


other Louiſes, from ariſing, and, like the vermin 
of an Eaſt wind, blaſting the faireſt bloſſoms of 
human felicity. Many Chriſtian grandees might 
with great propriety employ, like the HEA- 


THEN, a remembrancer, to ſound for ever in 
their ears, FORGET NOT THAT THOU ART 


A MAN; to tell them, that the pooreft ſoldier 
under their abſolute command was born, like 


them, of woman, aud that they like him ſhall DIE. 


The clergy, in Chriſtian countries, poſſeſs this 


office of REMEMBRANCERS TO THE GREAT 


as well as ta the little. To execute it they 


probably go to coURT3, They do well: let 


them not fear to execute it with fidelity. 
The kingdom of Chriſt ſhould be maintained 
py - 


* 
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bu chetns ſo long as it is tenable, by argu- 
ment and the mild arts of evangelical perſua- 


ſion, THOUGH ALL OTHER KINGDOMS FALL, 
The Chriſtian religion being confeſſedly true, 


there is a KINGDOM OF CHRIST; and the 
lavs of that kingdom muſt be of the iu obli- 


X zation. No ſophiſtry can elude the neceſſary 


& concluſion, © Fiar ene DEI; adve- 


e niat regnum ejus; ſuch is our daily prayer, 
and ſuch ſhould be our daily endeavour. 

If it be true, that INFIDELITY is increaſing, 
if a great nation be indeed throwing aſide 
Chriſtianity, inſtead of the ſuperſtition that 
© has diferaced it; it is time that thoſe who be- 
lieve in Chriſtianity, and are convinced that 


it is beneficial to the world, ſhew mankind its 


| moſt alluring graces, its merciful, benignant_ 
effects, its utter abhorrence of war, its fa- 
vourable influence on the arts of peace, and 
on all that contributes to the ſolid comfort of 
human life. But it is poſſible that, as it is 
uſual to bend a crooked ſtick in the contrary 
direction in order to make it ſtraight, ſo THIS 
GREAT NATION, in exploding the follies and 
miſery of ſuperſtition, may be uſing a latitude 


and licentiouſneſs of expreſſion concerning the 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian religion, which it does not itſelf 


fincerely approve, 'merely. to aboliſh the an- 
cient bigotry. The meaſure is, I think, wrong, 


becauſe it is of dangerous example; but who- 


ever thinks ſo, ought to endeavour to rectiſy 
the error by perſuaſ:on, rather than to ex- 


tirpate the men, by fire and ſword, who have 


unhappily fallen into it. Their miſtakes call 


upon their fellow- men for charity, but not ſor 


vengeance. Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
faith the Lord. Our own mild and Chriſtian 
behaviour towards thoſe Who are in error, is 
the moſt likely means of bringing them into 
the pale of Chriſtianity, by the allurement of 


an example to irreſiſtibly amiable. If the 


ſheep have gone aſtray, the good ſhepherd 
uſes gentle means to bring them into the fold. 
He does not allow the watchful dog to tear 
their fleeces; he does not fend the wolf to de- 
vour them; neither does he Hire the butcher 
to ſhed their blood, in revenge for-their devi- 


ation. But who are we? Not ſhepherds, but 
a part of the flock. The ſpiritual ſtate of 


twenty-ſeven millions of men is not to be 


regulated, any more than their worldly ſtate, 


by ſeven millions. Are the ſeven millions all 
| Chriſtians, 


[ xxxv ] 
Chriſtians, all qualified by their ſuperior holi- 
= neſs to be either guardian or avenging angels? 
WM It is indeed moſt devoutly to be wiſhed, 
1 that RELIGION in the preſent times may not 
be uſed, as it has often been in former days, to 
= | ſharpen the ſword of war, and to deluge the 
world with gore. Let theſe matters remain 
W to be adjuſted, not by BULLETS AND BAYO- 
NETS, but between every man's own conſcience 
and GOD ALMIGHTY. | 55 
It is obvious to obſerve, that great revolu- 
tions are taking place, I mean not Political re- 
volutions, but revolutions in the mind of man, 
revolutions of far more conſequence to human 
nature, than revolutions in empire. MAN is 
a waking from the ſlumber of childiſh ſuperſti- 
tion, and the dreams of prejudice. Man is be. 
coming more reaſonable; aſſuming with more 
confidence his NATURAL CHARACTER, ap- 
proaching more nearly his original excel- 
lence as a rational being, and as he came from 
his Creator. Man has been metamorphoſed 
from the noble animal God made him, to a 
ſlaviſh creature little removed from a brute, 
by baſe policy and tyranny, He is now 
emerging from his degenerate ſtate. He is 
| 9 learning 
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learning to eſtimate things as they are clearly 


ſeen, in their own ſhape, ſize, and hue; not 
as they are enlarged, diſtorted, diſcoloured 
by the miſts of prejudice, by the fears of 
_ ſuperſtition, and by the deceitful mediums 
which politicians and pontiffs invented, that 
they might enjoy the WORLD IN STATE 
without moleſtation. : 

War has certainly been uſed by the 
GREAT of all ages and countries except our 
on, as a means of ſupporting an excluſive 
claim to the privileges of enormous opulence, 
ſtately grandeur, and arbitrary power. It 
employs the mind of the multitude, it kin- 
dles their paſſions againſt foreign, diſtant, 


and unknown perſons, and thus prevents 


them from adverting to their own oppreſſed 
condition, and to domeſtic abuſes. There 


is ſomething faſcinating in its glory, in its 


ornaments, in its muſic, in its very noiſe and 
tumult, in its ſurpriſing events, and in vie- 
TORY. It aſſumes a ſplendour, like the har- 
lot, the more brilliant, gaudy, and affected, 
in proportion as it' is conſcious to itſelf of 
internal deformity. Paint and perfume are 
uſed by the wretched proſtitute in profuſion, 

| to 
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to conceal the foul-ulcerous ſores, the rotten- 


X neſs and putreſcence of diſeaſe. The vulgar. 
and the thoughtleſs, of which there are many; 
in the higheſt ranks, as well as in the loweſt, 


are dazz/cd by outward glitter. But im- 


1 of mind is become almoſt univerſal, 
ſince the invention of printing; and reaſon, 


„ by reading, begins to diſcover, at 


firſt ſight and with accuracy, the difference 
between paſte and diamonds, tinſel and bul- 
lion. It begins to ſee that there can be no 
EZ GLORY in mutual deſtruction; that real glory 
can be derived only from beneficial exertions, 
from contributions to the conveniencies and 
accommodations of life; from arts, ſciences, 
commerce, and agriculture; to all. which 

| WAR Is THE BANE. It begins to perceive 

| clearly the truth of the poor Heathen's ob- 

| ſervation, Ov To peyn e alk T0 ew weyn' The 


GREAT is not therefore 600D; but the 


| GOOD is therefore GREAT. 


It is indeed difficult to prevent the oak of 
the MANY from admiring the $PLENDIDLY, 
agſtructive, and to teach it duly to appreciate 


the USEFUL AND BENEFICIAL, unattended 


e 5 with 
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with oftentation. - There ate various preju- 


dices eaſily accounted for, which from early 
infancy familiariac the ideas of war and 
flaughter, which would otherwiſe ſhock us. 


The books read at ſchool were moſtly written 


before the Cbriſtian æxra. They celebrate 
warriors with an eloquence of dition, and a 
ſpirit of animation, which cannot fail to cap- 
tivate a youthful reader. The more generous 


__— diſp olition, the quicker his ſenſibility, the | 7 


Hvelier his genius, the warmer his imagina- 
tion, the more likely is he, in that age of 
inexperience, to catch the flame of military 
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ardour. The very ideas of BLOOD Y co - 


QUERORS- are inſtilled into his heart, and 
grow with his growth. He ſtruts about his 


ſchool, himſelf a hero in miniature, a little 


Achilles panting for glorious flaughter. And 
even the vulgar, thoſe who are not inſtructed Ht 


in claſſical learning by a Homer or a Cæſar, 
have their /even champions of Chriſtendom, 


learn to delight in ſcenes of carnage, and 


think their country ſuperior to all others, not 
for her commerce, not for her liberty, not 


| for her civilization, but for her BLOODY| 
WF. | 8 a 5 


„ 
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not 
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| wars. Happily for human nature, great writers 
have lately taken pains to remove thoſe preju- 
dices of the ſchool and nurſery, which tend to 
increaſe the natural miſery of man; and conſe- 


quently WAR and all its apparatus begin to be 


I conſidered among thoſe CHILDISH THINGS, 
which are to be put away in the age of 
maturity. It will indeed require time to 
9 ; | emancipate the | fiupid and unfeeling ſlaves of 
cuſtom, faſhion, and /e/fintereft from their 
more than ZGyPTIAN BONDAGE. 


Eraſmus ſtands at the head of thoſe writers 


9 who have attempted the emancipation. With 
as much wir and comprehenſion of mind as 
= VorLTaiRE and RoUsSEAU; he has the 
advantage of them in /2wo points, in ſound 
W LEARNING, and in RELIGION. His learning 
| was extenſive and profound, and there is every 
| reaſon to believe that he was a ſincere Chriſtian. 
His works breathe a ſpirit of piety to God, 
{ equalled only by his beneyolence to man. 
The narrow-minded politicians, who look no 


farther than to preſent expedients, and can- 
not open their hearts wide enough to unite 
in their minds the GENERAL GOOD of human 
e 3 nature, 
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nature, with the particular good of their own 


country, will be ready to explode his ob- 
ſervations on the MALIGNITY OF WAR. 
But till they have proved to the ſuffering 
world, that their heads and hearts are Jn 2p 
to- EnaSxUs, they will not diminiſh 
authority by invective or deriſion. Let & 
niſters of ſtate, who, by tHe way, are always 
cried up as PARAGONsS OF ABILITY, 2 0n- 
ders of the world, for the time being; let under- 
ſecretaries, commiſſioners, commiſſaries, contrac- 
tors, clerks, and borough-jobbers, the WARM 
PATRONS of ALL wars; let theſe men prove 
themſelves /uperior in intellea, learning, piety, 


and *humanity, to ERasmus, and I give up 


the cauſe. Let war fill their O FRERS, and 
cover them all over with ſtars and garters; 
let them praiſe and glorify each other; let 
them rejoice and revel in the ſong and the 
dance; and let the STRICEKEN DEER GO WEEP, 
the middle ranks and the POOR, who certainly 
conſtitute the majority of the human race, 
and who have in all ages fallen unpitied 
victims to war. MouLTIs UTILE BELLUM, 


or the emoluments of war, ſufficiently account | 


for 


„ ne At Te 
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CJ 
for the oppoſition which ſome mei mas 
PEACE and to PEACE-MAKERS. | | 
But the cauſe is ultimately /a in the hands 


of ERASMUS; for he Hag Sſtabliſhed it onthe 
rock Txvrk. It ſtands on the ſame baſe With 
% © the Chriſtian religion, Reaſon, humanity, and 
FX found policy, are among the columns that 
firmly ſupport it; and to uſe the ſtrong lan- 
& guage of ſeriptüref the GATES OF HELL ſhall 

not finally prevail againſt it. 
membered that the reformation of religion 
was more unlikely in the twelfth century, 
than the total abolition of war in the cigh- 
teenth. | f 


Let it be re- 


I hope and believe, I am ſerving my fellow- 


1 creatures in all climes, and of all Tanks, 1 in 
bringing forward this Fragment; in repro- 


bating war, and in promoting the love of 


peace. That my efforts may be offenſive to 
particular perſons who are the ſlaves of pre- 


judice, pride, and intereſt, is but too probable. : 
I lincerely lament it. But whatever incon= 


e 


venience I may ſuffer from their temporary 


| diſpleaſure, I cannot relinquiſh the cauſe. 


The total abolition FA war, and the eſtabliſh- 


* % 


ment. 
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ment of perpetual and univerſal peace, appear 
to me to be of more conſequence than any 
thing ever achieved or even attempted by 
mere mortal man, fince the CREATION, 


The goodneſs of the cauſe is certain, though its 


ſucceſs, for a time, doubtful. Yet will I not fear. 
I have choſen ground, ſolid as the everlaſting 
hills, and firm as the very firmament of 


Heaven. I have planted an acorn ; the tim- | 


ber and the ſhade are reſerved for poſte- 
rity. 

It requires no apology to have placed before 
FREEMEN, in their vernacular language, the 


ſentiments of a truly good and wiſe man on a 
ſubject of the moſt momentous conſequence. | 
They accord with my own; and I have been 
actuated, in bringing them forward, by no 


other motive than the genuine impulſe of hu- 
manity. I have no purpoſes of faction to 
ſerve. I am a lover of internal order as well 


as of public peace. I am duly attached to | 
every branch of the conſtitution ; though 


certainly not blind to ſome i from 


| primitive and theoretical excellence, which 
de will ever cauſe in the beſt inventions of 


men. 


[ xliii ] 
men. I deteſt and abhor atheiſm and anarchy 
| as warmly and truly as the moſt ſanguine abet- 


tors of war can do; but I am one who thinks, 


in the ſincerity of his ſoul, that reaſonable crea- 


Þ tures ought always to be coerced, when they 
1 ERR, by the force of reaſon, the motives of reli- 
gion, the operation of law; and not by engines 


of deſtruction. In a word, I utterly diſap- 
prove all war, but that which is ſtrictly PE- 
FENSIVE. If I am in error, pardon me, my 
| fellow-creatures; I truſt I ſhall obtain the 
& pardon of my God. | 
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 ANTIPOLEMUS; 


DR; 


The Plea of Rzason; RELIGION, and. 
Humanity, againſt WaR. 


I. aber 18 15 the 0 of mortal men any | 
one thing which it is proper uniformly to 
explode; which it is incumbent on every 
man, by every lawful means, to avoid, to de- 
precate, to oppoſe, that one thing is doubt- 
leſs WAR. There is nothing more unna- 
turally wicked, more productive of miſery, 
more extenſively deſtructive, more obſtinate 
in miſchief, more unworthy of MAN as formed 
by nature, much more of MAN  PROFESSING 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Yet, wonderful to ei ! in theſe times, 
war is every where raſhly, and on the ſlighteſt 
pretext, undertaken ; cruelly and ſavagely con- 
ducted, not only by unbelievers, but by Chriſ- 

3 5 tians; 


1 


_ tians ; not only by laymen, but by PRIESTS 


and BISHOPS; not only by the young and 
Inexperienced, but even by men far advanced 
in life, who muſt have ſeen and felt its dread- 
ful conſequences; not only by the lower order, 
the rude rabble, fickle in their nature ; but, 
above all, by PRINCES, whoſe duty it is to 


compoſe the raſh paſſions of the unthinking 


multitude by ſuperior wiſdom and the force 


of REASON. Nor are there ever wanting 


men LEARNED IN THE LAW, and even DI- 


; VINES, who are ready to A firebrands 


for the nefarious work, and to __ 1 latent 


ſparks into a flame. 1 
Whence it happens, that war is now 


conſidered fo much a THING OF COURSE, 
that the wonder is, how any man can diſap- 


prove of it; ſo much ſanctioned by authority 
and cuſtom, that it is deemed 1MP1oUus, I had 


| almoſt ſaid HERETICAL, to have borne <9 "TM 


mony againſt a practice in its principle moſt 
profligate, and in its effects he a with 


every kind of calamity. 


How much more juſtly might i it be matter 
of WONDER, what evil genius, what accurſed 


fend, what hell-born fury firſt ſuggeſted to the 


mind 


mb. ww hog 
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mind of man, a propenſity ſo brutal, ſuch as in- 
ſtigates a GENTLE ANIMAL, formed by nature 
for peace and good will, formed to promote the 
welfare of all around him, to ruſh with mad 
ferocity on the deſtruction of himſelf and his 
fellow creatures 

Still more wonderful will this appear, if, 
laying aſide all vulgar | prejudices, and accu- 
rately examining the real nature of things, we 


contemplate with the eyes of philoſophy, the 


PORTRAIT OF MAN on one ſide, and on the 
other, the PICTURE OF WAR! | 
In the firſt place then, if any one conſiders 


a moment the organization and external figure 


of the BODY, will he not inſtantly perceive, 


that nature, or rather the GOD os NA- 


TURE, created the human animal not for war, 


but for love and friendſhip; not for mutual 


deſtruction, but for mutual ſervice and ſafety; "L 


not to commit injuries, but for acts of recipre- 5 
cal beneficence. 


To all other animals, nature, or {the God of 


Nature, has given appropriate weapons of OP- 


FENCE. The inborn violence of the bull is 
ſeconded by weapons of pointed horn; the rage 
of the lion with claws. On the wild boar are 

B 2 "bxed 


[434 
fixed terrible tuſks. The elephant, in addi- 


tion to the toughneſs of his bide and his 


enormous ſize, is defended with a proboſcis. 


The crocodile is covered with ſcales as with a 
coat of mail. Fins ſerve the dolphin for arms ; 


quills the porcupine ; prickles the thornback ; 
and the gallant chanticleer, in the farm-yard, 
crows defiance, conſcious of his ſpur. Some 


are furniſhed with ſhells, ſome with hides, and 


others with external teguments, reſembling, in 


ſtrength and thickneſs, the rind of a tree. Na- 


ture has conſulted the ſafety of ſome of her 


creatures, as of the dove, by velocity of motion. 
To others ſhe has given venom as a ſubſtitute 
for a weapon ; and added a hideous ſhape, eyes 
that beam terror, and a hiſſing noiſe. She 
has alſo given them antipathies and diſcordant 


diſpoſitions correſponding with this exterior, 


that they might wage an offenſive or defen- 
ſive war with animals of a different ſpecies. 


But MAN ſhe brought into the world 


naked from his mother's womb, weak, tender, 


unarmed ; his fleſh of the ſofteſt texture, 


his ſkin fmooth and delicate, and ſuſceptible 
of the ſlighteſt injury. There is nothing ob- 
ſervable in his limbs adapted to fighting, or to 


violence; 


244) 


violence; not to mention that other animals 


are no Gone brought forth, than they are ſuf- 
ficient of themſelves to ſupport the life they 


have received; but man alone, for a long 


period, totally depends on extraneous affiſt- 


ance. Unable either to ſpeak, or walk, 


or help himſelf to food, he can only implore 


relief by tears and wailing ; ſo that from this 


circumſtance alone might be collected, that 


man is an animal born for that love and 
friendſhip which is formed and cemented 
by the mutual interchange of benevolent 


love. Then ſhe gave him a countenance, not 


frightful and forbidding, but mild and placid, 


a” 


offices. Moreover, nature evidently intended 
that man ſhould conſider himſelf indebted for 
the boon of life, not ſo much to herſelf as to 
the kindneſs of his fellow man ; that he might 
perceive himſelf deſigned for ſocial affec- 
tions, and the attachments of friendſhip and 


intimating by external ſigus the benignity of 


his diſpoſition, She gave him eyes full of 


affectionate expreſſion, the indexes of a mind 
delighting in ſocial ſympathy. She gave him 


arms to EMBRACE his fellow- creatures. She 
gave him L1Ps to expreſs an union of heart and 


"ok. 
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foul. She gave him alone the power of 


| langhing ; a mark of the joy, of which he is 


ſuſceptible. She gave him alone TEARs, 
the ſymbol of clemency and compaſſion. She 
gave him alſo a. voice; not a menacing and 
trightful YELL, but bland, ſoothing, and 
friendly. Not ſatisfied with theſe marks of 
her peculiar favour, ſhe beſtowed on im alone 
the uſe of ſpeech and reaſon ; a gift which 
tends more than any other to conciliate and 


cheriſh benevolence, and a deſire of render- 


ing mutual ſervices; ſo that nothing among 
human creatures might be done by VIOLENCE. 
She implanted in man a hatred of ſolitude, and 


a love of company. She ſowed in his heart. 


the ſeeds of every benevolent affection; and 
thus rendered what is moſt ſalutary, at the 
ſame time moſt agreeable. For what is more 
agreeable than a friend ? what ſo neceſ- 
ſary? Indeed if it were poſſible to conduct life 
conveniently without mutual intercourſe, yet 
nothing could be pleaſant without a com- 
panion, unleſs man ſhould have diveſted him- 


ſelf of humanity, and degenerated to the rank 


of a wild beaſt. Nature has alſo added a 
love of learning, an ardent deſire of know- 
ledge ; 


1 
ledge; a 1 which at once contri- 
butes in the higheſt degree to diſtinguiſh 
man from the ferocity of inferior animals, 
and to endear him cordially to his fellow- 
creature : for neither the relationſhip of af- 
finity nor of conſanguinity binds congenial 
ſpirits with cloſer or firmer bands, than an 
union in one common purſuit of liberal know- 
ledge and intellectual improvement. Add 
to all this, that ſhe has diftributed to every 
mortal endowments, both of mind and 
body, with ſuch admirable variety, that every 
man finds in every other man, ſomething to 
tove. and to admire for its beauty and excel- 
lence, or ſomething to ſeek after and embrace 
for its uſe and neceſſity. Laſtly, kind nature 
has given to man a SPARK OF THE DIVINE 
MIND, which ſtimulates him, without any 
hope of reward, and of his own fee 0:1, to 
DO GOOD TO ALT: for of Gop, this is the 
"moſt natural and appropriate attribute, to con- 
fult the good of all by diſintergſted beneficence. 
If it were not ſo, how happens it that we feel 
an exquiſite delight, when we find that any 
man has been preſerved from danger, injury, 


or deſtruction, by our offices or intervention ? 
| How 


— et nm te 
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Faw . it that we Ws a man the bets 
ter, becauſe we have done him a ſervice ? 


It ſeems as if God has placed man in this 


world, a REPRESENTATIVE OP HIMSELF, 
a kind of TERRESTRIAL DEITY, to make 


proviſion for the general welfare. Of this 


the very brutes ſeem ſenſible, ſince we ſee 
not only tame animals, but leopards and 
lions, and, if there be any more fierce than 


they, flying for refuge, in extreme danger, 


to MAN. This is the laſt aſylum, the moſt 
inviolable ſanctuary, the anchor of N in 
diſtreſs to every inferior creature. 


Such is the true PORTRAIT OF MAN, 


- however faintly and imperfectly delineated. 


It remains that I compare it, as I propoſed, 


with the PICTURE OF WAR; and ſee how 


the two tablets accord, when hung up to- 
gether and contraſted. ä 


Now then view, with the eyes of your ima- 


gination, ſavage troops of MEN, horrible in 


their very viſages and voices; MEN, clad in 


ſteel, drawn up on every fide in battle array, 
armed with weapons, frightful in their craſh 
and their very glitter ; mark the horrid mur- 
| 10 1 | mur 
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. 
mur of the confuſed multitude, their threat- 
ening eye- balls, the harſh jarring din of 
drums and clarions, the terrific ſound of the 
trumpet, the thunder of the cannon, a noiſe 
not leſs formidable than the real thunder of 


70 heaven, and MORE HURTFUL ; a mad ſhout 
1 like that of the ſhrieks of bedlamites, a furious 
| onſet, a cruel butchering of each other!—See 
| the //aughtered and the ſlaughtering : '—heaps of 


dead bodies, fields flowing with blood, rivers 


| reddened with human gore It ſometimes 


happens that a brother falls by the hand of a 


brother, a kinſman upon his neareſt kindred, 


a friend upon his friend, who, while both are 
actuated by this fit of inſanity, plunges the 


| ſword into the heart of one by whom he was 


never offended, not even by a word of his 
mouth !—So deep is the tragedy, that the 


| boſom ſhudders even at the feeble deſcription 
of it, and the hand of humanity drops the 
pencil while it paints the ſcene, 


In the mean time I paſs over, as com- 


paratively trifling, the corn- fields trodden 


down, peaceful cottages and rural manſions 
burnt to the ground, villages and towns re- 
duced to aſhes, the cattle driven from their 

. paſture, 
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paſture, innocent women violated, old men 
dragged into captivity, churches defaced and 
demoliſhed, every thing laid waſte, a prey to 
robbery, plunder, and violence! | 

Not to mention the conſequences which en- 
ſue to the PEOPLE after a war, even the moſt 
fortunate in its event, and the juſteſt in its 
principle : the POOR, the unoffending coM- 
MON PEOPLE, robbed of their /:ttle hard- 


earned property: the GREAT, laden with 
taxes: old people bereaved of their children; 


more cruelly killed by the murder of their 
offspring than by the ſword; happier if the 
enemy had deprived them of the ſenſe of their 


misfortune, and life itſelf, at the ſame mo- 


ment: WOMEN far advanced in age, left deſ- 
titute, and more cruelly put to death, than if 
they had died at once by the point of the 


bayonet ; widowed mothers, orphan children, 
' houſes of mourning; and families, that once 
knew better days, reduced to extreme penury. 


Why need I dwell on the evils which 
MORALS ſuſtain by war, when every one 


knows, that from war proceeds at once EVERY 


KIND OF EVIL WHICH DISTURBS AND DE- 
STROYS 


D 
te oo IIS 
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8TROYS THE HAPPINESS OF | Ow 5 
LIFE? „ 
Hence is derived a contempi of piety, a neg- 
ha of law, a GENERAL CORRUPTION OP 
' PRINCIPLE, Which heſitates at 20 villany. 
From this ſource ruſhes on ſociety a torrent of 
thieves, robbers, ſacrilegiſts, murderers ; and, 
what is the greateſt misfortune of all, this 
DESTRUCTIVE PESTILENCE confines not 
itſelf within its own boundaries; but, ori- 
ginating in one corner of the world, ſpreads 
its contagious virulence, not only over the 
neighbouring ſtates, but draws the moſt re- 
mote regions, either by $UBSIDIEs, by mar- 
riages among PRINCES, or by political AL- 
LIANCES, into the common tumult, the ge- 
neral whirlpool of miſchief and confuſion. 
ONE wan ſows the ſeeds of another. From 
a pretended war, ariſes a real one; from an 


h inconſiderable ſkirmiſh, hoſtilities of moſt im- 
portant conſequence ; nor 1s it uncommon, in 
a the caſe of war, to find the old fable of the 
: \ "Io Lake, or the Hydra realized. For 
f | aſon, I ſuppoſe, the ancient poets (who 


penetrated into the nature of things with 


wonderful ſagacity, and ſhadowed them out 
C 2 with 


E 
with the apteſt fictions) handed down: by tra- as 


dition, that WAR ORIGINATED FROM mt 
HELL, that it was brought thence by the LL 
aſſiſtance of Furies, and that only the 229 to 
furious of the Furies, ALECTO, was fit for to 
the infernal OFFICE. The moſt Ee of DE 


them all was {elected for i it, 


—— Cui nomina mille, 1550 
Mille nocendi Artes. Virs. | wl 
As the poets deſcribe her, het is . with Fr 
ſnakes without number, and blows her blaſt in By 
the trumpet of hell. Pan fills all the ſpace fo 
around her with mad uproar. Bellona, in PR 
frantic mood, ſhakes her ſcourge. And the 1 
unnatural, impious Fury, breaking every bond 3 
aſunder, flies abroad all horrible to behold, 
with a VISAGE BESMEARED WITH GORE | * 
Even the grammarians, with all their trifling ſp! 
| ingenuity, obſerving the deformity of war, m 
ſay, that BELLUM, the Latin word for war, lv 
which ſignifies alſo the beauliſul, or comely, 1 


was ſo called by the rhetorical figure Contradic- "F 
tion, (var arr. pc,) becauſe it has nothing in 
it either 600D or BEAUTIFUL; and that 
bellum is called bellum, by the Hiro figure wi 


as 


1 
as the furies are called Zumenides. - Other ety- 
mologiſts, with more judgment, derive BEL= 
LUM from BELLUA, a BEAST, becauſe it ought 
to be more characteriſtic of bea/ts than of men, 
to meet for no other purpoſe than MUTUAL 
DESTRUCTION. 

But to me it appears to 80 a worſe epi- 
thet than brutal; it is more than brutal, 
when MEN engage in the conflict of arme; 
miniſters of DEATH to MEN! Moſt of 
the BRUTES live in concord with their 
own hind, move together in flocks, and de- 
fend each other by mutual aſſiſtance. In- 
deed all kinds of brutes are not inclined 
fo FIGHT even their enemies. There are 
harmleſs ones like the hare. It is only the 
ercet, ſuch as lions, wolves, and tigers, that 
fight at all. A pod will not devour his own 
ſpecies; lions, with all their fierceneſs, are 
quiet among themſelves ; dragons are ſaid to 
live in peace with dragons; and even vENO- 
MOUS creatures live with one another in per- 
fect harmony. But to MAN, no wild beaſt is 
more deſtructive than his fellow MAN. 

Again; when the brutes fight, they fight 
with the weapons which nature gave them; 

| WE 


ib 
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WE arm ourſelves for mutual ſlaughter, with 
weapons which nature never thought gf, but 
which were invented by the contrivance of 
ſome ACCURSED FIEND, the enemy of human 
nature, that man might become the de/troyer 
of man. Neither do the beaſts break out in 
hoſtile rage for frifling cauſes ; but either 
when HUNGER drives them to madne/s,” or 
when they find themſelyes ATTACKED, or 
when they are alarmed: for the /afety of their 
YOUNG. WE, good Heaven! on f7:v0- 
lous pretences, what TRAGEDIES: do we ad 
on the THEATRE OF WAR! Under colour 
of ſome. ob/o/ete and diſputable claim to terri- 
tory; in a childiſh paſſion for a miſtreſs; for I 
cauſes even more ridiculous than theſe, 2 
kindle the flames of war. Among the Beg, T 
the combat is for the moſt part only ons 4 


k: oe OR EO REN 


AGAINST one, and for a very hort pace. And di 
though the conteſt ſhould be bloody, yet fi- 
when one of them has received a wound, it if} 2 
all over. Whoever heard (what is common fig 
among MEN in one campaign) that a hundred " 
By 


_ thouſand beafts had fallen in battle by mutua 
butchery ? Beſides, as beaſts have a natural 
hatred to ſome of a M ferent kind, fo are they 
138 united 


E 


united to others of a different kind, in a ſin- 


cere and inviolable alliance. But MAN WITH 
MAN, and ANY MAN WITH ANY MAN, can 


find an everlaſting cauſe for conteſt, and be- 
come, what they call, NATURAL ENEMIES ; 


nor is any agreement or truce found ſufficiently 


obligatory to bind MAN from attempting, 
on the appearance of the ſlighteſt pretexts, to 
commence hoſtilities after the moſt ſolemn 
convention.” So true it is, that whatever Has 
DEVIATED FROM 1TS OWN NATURE INTO 
EVIL, is apt to DEGENERATE TO A MORE 


DEPRAVED STATE, than if its nature had been 


originally formed with inbred malignity. _ 
Do you wiſh to form a lively idea, how- 


ever imperfect, of the uglineſs and the RVU- 


TALITY of war, (for we are ſpeaking of its 


brutality,) and how unworthy it is of a R- 


TIONAL CREATURE? Have you ever ſeen 
a battle between a lion and a bear? What 
diſtortion, what roaring, what howling, what 


fierceneſs, what bloodſhed ! The ſpeQator of 


a fray, in which mere brutes like theſe are 
fighting, though he ſtands in a place of ſafety, 
cannot help ſhuddering at a ſight ſo bloody. 


But how much more /hocking a ſpectacle to ſee 
YT TOS Ip = MAN, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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MAN CONFLICTING WITH MAN, armed from 
head to foot with a variety of artificial wea- 


pons! Who could believe that creatures ſo 


engaged were MEN, if the frequency of the 
ſight had not blunted its effect on our feelings, 
and prevented ſurpriſe? Their eyes flaſhing, 
their cheeks pale, their very gait and mien 
expreſſive of FURY ; gnaſhing their teeth, 
ſhouting like madmen, the whole man tranſ= 


formed to fleet; their arms clanging horribly, 


while the cannon's mouth thunders and 
lightens around them. It would really be 
leſs ſavage, if man deſtroyed and DEVOURED 


man for the ate off neceſſary roop, or drank 


blood through lack of beverage. Some, indeed, 
(men in form) have come to ſuch a pitch as 


to do this from rancour and wanton cruelty, 


for which expediency or even neceſſity could 
furniſh only a poor excuſe. More cruel ſtill, 


they fight on ſome occaſions with weapons 


dipt in POISON, and engines invented in Tar- 
tarus, for wholeſale havoc at a ſingle ſtroke. 
You x00 ſee not a ſingle trace of MAN, that 
ſocial creature, whoſe PORTRAIT we lately 
delineated. Do you think Nature would re- 


n the work of her own hand—the 
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1MAGE or Gop? And if any one were to 
aſſure her that it was ſo, would ſhe not break 
out into execrations at the flagitious actions 
of her favourite creature? Would 8suE not 
ſay, when ſhe ſaw man thus armed againſt man, 


What new fight do I behold? Hell itſelf 


muſt have produced this portentous ſpec- 


tacle. There are, who call ME a ſtep- mo- 


ther, becauſe in the multiplicity of my 


works I have produced ſome that are 


VENOMOUS, (though even they are converti- 
ble to the uſe of man,) and becauſe I ereated 
ſome, among the variety of animals, wild 
and fierce ; though there is not one ſo wild 


and ſo fierce, but he may be tamed by good 


management and good uſage. Lions have 


grown gentle, ſerpents have grown in- 
noxious under the care of man. Who is 


THIS then, worſe than a ſtep-mother, who 
has brought forth a NO N-DESCRIPT BRUrE, 


the plague of the whole creation? I, indeed, 


4 
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made one animal, /ike this, in external ap- 
pearance; but with kind propenſi ries, all 


PLACID, FRIENDLY, BENEFICENT, How 


comes it to paſs, that he has degenerated 
to a * ſuch as I now behold, ſtill in the 


D & fame 
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% ſame human ſhape? I recognize no veſ- 


« tige of MAN, as I created him. What 
i Dzmon has marred the work of my hands? 
& What Sorcereſs, by her enchantments, has 


6 diſcharged from the human figure, the Hu- 
& man mind, and ſupplied its place with the. 
« HEART of a BRUTE? What Circe has 


& transformed the man that I made into a 
« beat? I would bid this wretched creature 


„ behold himſelf in a MIRROR, if his eyes 
« were capable of ſeeing himſelf, when his 


ce mind is no more. Nevertheleſs, thou de- 
« praved animal, look at thyſelf, if thou 
© canſt; reflect on thyſelf, thou FRANTIC 


* WARR10R, if by any means thou may'ſt 
“ recover thy loſt reaſon, and be reſtored to 


e thy priſtine nature. Take the looking- 


« glaſs, and inſpect it. How came that 


155 threatening creſt of PLUMEs upon thy 


„ head? Did I give thee feathers? Whence 
that ſhining helmet? Whence thoſe ſharp 
'& points, which appear like horns of ſteel ? 


* Whence are thy hands and arms furniſhed 


„ with ſharp prickles? Whence thoſe ſcales, 


et like the ſcales of fiſh, upon thy body? 
6 Whence thoſe brazen teeth? Whence thoſe 
e plates 


19+} 

e plates of braſs all over thee? Whence thoſe - 

* deadly weapons of offence ?.._Whence that 

© voĩee, uttering ſounds of rage more horrible 

e than the inarticulate noiſe of the wild beaſts? 

*® Whence the whole form of thy countenance 

and perſon diſtorted by furious paſſions, more 
„ than BRUTAL ? Whence that thunder and 
„ lightning which I perceive around thee, at 

© once more frightful than the thunder of 
« heaven, and more deſtructive to man? 
« formed thee an animal a little Heber 
ce than the angels, a partaker of divinity; 
e how cameſt thou to think of transforming 


* 


«thyſelf into a beaſt ſo ſavage; that no beaſt 


« hereafter can be deemed a beaſt, if it be 
« compared with MAN, originally the image 
« of God, the Lord of the creation??? 
Such, and much more, would, I think, be the 
outery of indignant Nature, the architect of all 
things, viewing MAN transformed to a warrior. 
Now, ſince MAN was ſo made by nature, 
as I have above ſhewn him to have been, and 
ſince WAR is that which we too often feel it 
to be, it ſeems matter of infinite aſtoniſhment, 
what Dzmon of miſchief, what diſtempera- 
ture, or what fortuitous circumſtances, could 
put it into the heart of man to/PLUNGE THE 
-D 4. DEADLY 
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depravity which produced war. 
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DEADLY feel into tbe BOSOM OF HIS FEL- 
LOW-CREATURE. He muſt have arrived at 
a degree of madneſs ſo ſingular by inſenſible 5 
gradations, fince © 


Nemo repents fuit curpiſſmus. 39 5 


It has ever been found that the Feet 
evila have inſinuated themſelves among men 
under the ſhadow and the ſpecious appearance 
of SOME GOOD, Let us then endeavour to 
trace the gradual and deceitful progreſs of that 


It happened then, in primeval ages, when 


men, uncivilized and ſimple, went naked, and t 
dwelt in the woods, without walls to defend, 0 
and without houſes to ſhelter them, that they a 
were ſometimes attacked by the beaſts of the t 
foreſt. Againſt theſe, man firſt waged war; C 
and HE was eſteemed a valiant hero and 11 
an honourable chief, who repelled the at- O 
| tack of the beaſts from the ſons of meu, Juſt d. 
and right it was to flaughter them who | tl 
would otherwiſe have ſlaughtered ws, eſpeci- D 
ally when they aggreſſed with ſpontaneous n 
malice, unprovoked by all previous injury. ¶ cc 
A vICTORY OVER THE BEASTS was a high de 


honour, and HERCULES was deifed for it. 
N 


* 


e 
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The riſing generation glowed with a deſire to 
emulate Hercules; to ſignalize themſelves by 


the ſlaughter of the noxious animals; and they 
diſplayed the ſkins which they brought from 


the foreſt, as TROPHIES OF THEIR VICTORY. 


Not ſatisfied with having laid their enemies at 
their feet, they took their ſkins as ſpoils, and 
clad themſelves in the warm fur,. to defend 


themſelves from the rigour of the ſeaſons. 


Such was the BLOOD firſt ſhed by the hand of 


man, ſuch was the occaſion, and ſuch the 


SPOILS 

After this firſt = men advanced ſtill far- 
ther, and ventured to do that which PYTHA- 
GORAS condemned as wicked and unnatural, 
and which would appear very wonderful to 


ws, if the practice were not familiarized by 
CUSTOM ; which has ſuch univerſal ſway, that 


in ſome nations it has been deemed a virtu- 
ous act to knock a parent on the head, and to 
deprive HIM of life, from whom we received 
the precious gift; in others it has been held a 
DUTY OF RELIGION to eat the fleſh even of 
near and dear departed friends who had been 
connected by affinity ; it has been thought a lau- 
dable act to proſtitute virgins to the people in 
. 5 | the 
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the temple of Views; and CUSTOM has fami- 
liarized many other practices ſtill more abſurd, 
| | at the very mention of which, every one is 
ready to pronounce them abominable. From 
theſe inſtances, it appears that there is nothing 
ſo wicked, nothing ſo atrocious, but it may 
be approved, if it has RECEIVED THE SANO- 
TION OF CUSTOM, the authority of FASHION. 
From the /laughter of wild beaſts, men pro- 
ceeded to eat them, to tear the fleſh with their 
teeth, to drink their blood, and, as Ovid ex- 
preſſes it, to entomb dead animals in their own 
bowels. Cuſtom and convenience ſoon recon- 
ciled the practice (animal ſlaughter and animal 
food) to the milde/? diſpoſitions. The choiceſt 
dainties were made of animal food by the 
ingenuity of the culinary art; and men, 
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tempted by their palate, advanced a ſtep far- 07 
ther : from noxious animals, which alone they lo 
| tr 


lad at firſt ſlaughtered for food, they pro- 
H ceeded to the tame, the harmleſs, and the uſe. Pe 
i ul. The poor ſheep fell a victim to this fe. 


rocious apPedde. 


ANIMAL SINE FRAU DE DoLO UE. | 5 a 


The Hare was doomed alſo to die, bechuſe kia lif 
"M | fleſh was a dainty viand: nor did they ſpare T. 
if | | ys the 
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the gentle ox, who had long ſtained the un 
grateful family by his labours at the plough. 
No bird of the air, or fiſh of the waters, was 
ſuffered to eſcape; and the tyranny of the. pa- 
late went ſuch lengths, that no /zving creature 
on the face of the globe was ſafe from the cru- 


elty of man. CusTom fo far prevailed, that 


no ſlaughter was thought cruel, while it was 
confined to any kind of animals, and ſo long 
as it abſlained from SHEDDING THE BLOOD 
OF MAN. 55 
But though we may prevent the adm dus 
of vices, as we may prevent the entrance of the 


fea ; yet when once either of them is admitted, 


it is not in every one's power to ſay, © thus 
* far ſbalt thou go, and no farther.” When 
once they are fairly entered, they are no 
longer under our command, but ruſh on uncon- 
trouled in the wild career of their own im- 
petuoſity. | 
Thus, after the human aus had ban once 
initiated in ſhedding blood, ANGER ſoon 
ſuggeſted, that one man might attack another 
with the fiſt, a club, a ſtone, and deſtroy the 
life of an enemy as eaſily as of a wild beaſt. 
To ſuch oBVIQUS arms of offence, they had 
2 hitherto 


Cas} 


hitherto confined themſelves : but they had 


learned from the habit of depriving cattle of 
life, that the /zfe of man could be alſo taken 
away by the ſame means WITHOUT difficulty, 
The cruel experiment was long reſtricted to 
SINGLE COMBAT: ONE fell, and the battle 
was at an end: ſometimes it happened that 
both fell : both, perhaps, proving themſelves by 


this act unworthy of life. It now ſeemed to 


have an appearance even of juſtice, to have 
taken off an ENEMY ; and it ſoon was con- 
fidered as an HONOUR, if any one had put an 
end to a violent or miſchievous wretch, ſuch 
as a CAcus or BusIR1s, and delivered the 
world from ſuch MONSTERS in the human 
ſhape. Exploits of this kind we ſee alſo 
among the PRAISES OF HERCULES. 
But when SINGLE COMBATANTS met, 
their parti/ans, and all thoſe, whom &indred, 
neighbourhood, or friendſhip, had connected with 
either of them, aſſembled to ſecond their fa- 
vourite, What would now be called a fray or 
a riot, was then a BATTLE or a warlike ac- 
tion. Still, however, the affair was con- 
ducted with ftones, or with arp-pointed 
poles. A rivulet croffing the ground, or a 
10 rock 
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rock oppoſing their progreſs, put, an x end. to f 
hoſtilities, and > wick ke 5 PEAT] 
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agreeing parties increaſed, their . $65.0 | 
grew warmer, AMBITION BEGAN TO CATCH. 
FIRE, and they contrived to give executive 
vigour to their furious paſſions, by the! INVEN= 
TIONS of their ingenuity. ARMOUR was 


therefore contrived, ſuch as it was, to defend 


their perſons ; and WEAPONS fabricated, to 
annoy and deſtroy the enemy. 8 


Now at laſt they began to attack ah 3 | 
in various quarters with greater numbers, and 
with ARTIFICIAL INSTRUMENTS or or- 
FENCE... Though this was evidently madneſs, 
yet falſe POLICY contrived that HONOUR 
ſhould - be paid to it. . Tuzy CALLED.IT 
WAR 3, and voted it VALOUR and VIRTUE if 
any one, at the hazard of his own life, ſhould. 


repel thoſe whom they had now made and 


onſidered as THE ENEMY, from their chil- ; 
ren, their wives, their cattle, and. their do- 5 
meſtic retreat. And thus THE ART QF WAR. 
EEPING PACE WITH, THE PROGRESS. OF 
IVILIZATION, THEY BEGAN TO DECLARE | 

f FS 2 eg 
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F PERFUGES OF STRATAGEM AND THE AR- 
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WAR IN rorM, ſtate with ſtate, province 
with province, kingdom with kingdom. 

In this ſtage of the progreſs they had in- 
deed advanced to great degrees of cruelty, yet 
there ſtill remained vtsTiGzs of NATIVE 
HUMANITY. Previouſly to drawing the 
ſword, ſatisfaction was demanded by a herald ; 
Heaven was called to witneſs the juſtice of 
the cauſe ; and even then, before the battle 
began, PACIFICATION WAS SOUGHT by 
the PRELUDE OF A PARLEY, When at laſt 
the conflitcommenced, they fought with the ſual 
weapons, mutually allowed, and contended 
by dint of perſonal valour, ſcorning THE $8Us- 


FIFICES OF TREACHERY. It was criminal to 
aim a ftroke at the enemy before the fignal 
20as. given, or to continue the fight one moment 
after the commander had /oxnded a retreat. In 
a word, it was rather a conteſt of waloy 
than a defire pf carnage: nor yet was the 
ſword drawn but againſt the inhabitants of ; 
FORFIGN country. 

Hen aroſe dzsPoTIC GOVERNMENT, of 
which there was none in any country that wai 


not procured by the copious EFFUSION OF HU 
MA 


1 
MAN BLOOD. Then followed continual ſuc- 
ce ceffions of WARs, while one tyrant drove 

another from his throne, and claimed it for 

himſelf by right of conqueſt. Afterwards, 
when empire devolved to the moſt profiigate of 
the human race, WAR was wantonly waged 
againſt any people, in any cauſe, to gratify the 

BASEST of paſſions; nor were thofe who de- 
| ſerved 1LL of the LORDLY DESPOT chiefly 

expoſed to the danger of hit invaſions, but 

thoſe who were rich or proſperous, and capa- 
ble of affording AMPLE PLUNDER. The 

+ object of a battle was no longer empty GLORY, 

but /ordid lucre, or ſomething ſtill more exc- 

crably flagitions, And I have no doubt but 
that the ſagacious mind of PyYTHAGORAS 
foreſaw all theſe evils, when, by his philo- 
ſophical fiction of tranſmigration, he endea- 
voured to deter the rude multitude from ed. 
ding the blood of ANIMALS : he /aw it likely 
to happen, that a creature who, when pro- 
voked by no injury, ſhould accy/fom himſelf to 
ſpill the blood of a bermleſs fheep, would not 
heſitate, when inflamed by anger, and ſtimu- 
* lated 95 real i * to KILL A MAN. 
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Indeed, what is WAR but MURDER; hd 
THEFT, committed by great numbers on great 


numbers? the grealugſt of. numbers not only 


not extenuating. its malignity, but rendering it 
the more wicked, in proportion as it is thus 


more extended, in its effects and its influence. 


But all this is LAUGHED Ar as the Arcam 


: 7 = men, unacquainted with the world, by the 
ſtupid, ignorant, unfeeling grandees of our 
time, who, though they poſſeſs nothing of 


MAN. but the roRM, yet ſeem to themſelves 


: little leſs than earthly DIVINITHES: 15 


From ſuch beginnings, however, as 15 have 5 


| Tak deſcribed, it is certain, MAN has ar- 
rived at »/uch a degree of INSANITY,". that 
WAR SEEMS. TO BE THE GRAND' BUSINESS 
oF HUMAN LITE. We are ALWAYS at WAR 
either in Preparation, or in a#ion. NATION 
RISES AGAINST NATION; and; what the 


heathens would have reprSbatell as unnatural, 
relatives againſt their neareſt kindred, brother 


— 


againſt brother, ſon againſt father — more atro- 


cious ſtill—a CHRISTIAN againſt a MAN! 
and, worſt of all, a CHRISTIAN againſt a 
CHRISTIAN And ſuch is the blindneſs of hu- 
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man nature, that NOBO Dx feels ofonifument 


at all this, nobody expreſſes deteſtation. 
There are thouſands and tens of thouſands ready 
to applaud it all, to extol it to the ſkies, to call 
tranſactions truly HELLISH, a HOLY WAR. 
There are many, who ſpirit up PRINCES to- 


WAR, mad enough as they uſually are of hem- 


 felves ; yet are there many who are always 
adding FUEL TO THEIR FIRE. One man 
MOUNTS THE PULPIT, and promiſes remiſ- 
fron of fins to all who will fight under the ban- 
ner: of his prince. Another exclaims, 0 

„ invincible prince! only keep your mind fa- 
« yourable to the cauſe of religion, and Sen 
« will fight (bit cron creatures) for you.” 
A third promiſes certain victory, perverting the 
words of the prophetical pſalmiſt to the wicked 
and unnatural purpoſes of war... * Thou ſhalt 


© not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for 


* the arrow that fheth by day. A thouſand 


* ball fall at. thy fide, and ten thouſand at thy 


&* right hand; but it ſiall not come ig thee.” 
Plalm xci. 35 


The whole of this ical fſalm is 1 to 


| an ſomething in favour of the moſt profane 


of all PROFANE THNOS, and to ſecond the 
interefled 


* 


* 
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intergſted views of this or that earthly potentate. 
Both parties find ſuch paſſages in the prophets 
or the p/almift on their own ſide ; and ſuch 
interpreters of the prophets fail not to find 
their admirers, their 3 and their 

Jiaollouers. 

Such WARLIKE SERMONS have we heard 
from the mouths of GRAVE DIVINEs, and 
even of BISHOPS. Theſe men are, in fact, 
WARRIORS ; they help on the cauſe. Decrepit 
as they are in perſon, they fight from the pulpit 
the battles of the prince, who, perhaps, raiſed 

them to their eminence, Prieſis fight, in fact, 
when they ſet others on to fight ; even Monks 
fight, and, in a buſineſs truly diabolical, dare 
touſe the NAME AND AUTHORITY OF Jesus 
CHRIST. 

Thus two armies ſhall meet in the field, both 
bearing before them the flandard of the cross, 
which Cue might ſuggeſt to their mlnds, how 
the followers of CyR18T are to carry on their 
warfare, and to gain their victorn. 

From the HOLY SACRAMENT itſelf, in 
which the perfect and unſpeakable uUntow or 

ALL CHRISTIANS is repreſented, theſe very 

. Chriſtians thall march with "OO haſte to Mu- 
VV TAL 
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TUAL SLAUGUTR, and make Chrift bloglf 


both the Hectator and inſtigator to a wicked- 
neſs, no leſs againſt Nature, than againſt the 


ſpirit of Chriſtianity. - For where, indeed, ,is 


the KINGDOM of the DEVIL, if not in a 
STATE OF WAR? Why do we drag Chiiſt 
thither, who might, much more confiſtently 


with his doctrine, be preſent i in a BROTHEL, 


than in the FIELD OF BATTLE? 
St. Paul expreſſes his indignation, that there 


| ſhould be even a hoſtile controverſy or diſpute 
among Chriſtians ; he rather diſapproves even. 


1.1TIGATION before a Judge and Jury. What 
would he have ſaid, if he had ſeen us waging 
war all over the world ; waging war, on the 
moſt 7rifling cauſes, with more ferocity than 
any of THE HEATHENS, with more cruelty - 


than any ſavages ; led on, exborted, ASS1STED 


by thoſe who REPRESENT A PONTIFP pro- 
feſſing to be PACIFIC, and to cement all Chriſ- 
tendom under his influence; and who ſalute the 


people committed to their charge with the 
phraſe, © PEACE BE UNTO You!” 


I am well aware what a clamour thoſe per- 
ſons will raiſe againſt me who reap a barveſt 


from PUBLIC CALAMITY. * We engage in 


* war,” 


. 
ar, they always ſay, © with kELUcTANex, 
46 provoked by the AGGRESSION and the in- 


«juries of the enemy. We are only proſe- 


$6 cuting our own tights, Whatever evil at- 


« tends war, let thoſe be reſponſtble for it 


„ who furniſhed the occaſion of this war, a 
e war to Us JUST AND NECESSARY.” 


But if they would hold. their vociferous. . 
tongues a little while, I would ſhew, in a proper 
place, the uliliiy of their pretences, and take 

off the vakxISsH with which, they endeavour - 


to diſguiſe their miſchievous INIQUITY, 
As I juſt now drew the PORTRAIT OF MAN 
and the PICTURE OF WAR, and compared one 


with the other, that is, compared an animal 
the milagſt in his nature, with an inſtitution of 


the moſt barbarous kind; and as I did this 
that WAR might appear, on the contraſt, in 


its own black colours ; ; ſo now it is my in- 


tention to COMPARE WAR WITH PEACE, to 
compare a ſtate moſt pregnant with Wiley, 
and moſt wicked in its origin, with a ſtate 


pProfiſe of bleſſings, and contributing, in the 
higheſt degree, to the happineſs of human na- 


ture; it will hen appear to be downright in- 


N to go in ſearch of war with ſo much 
1 5 diſturb- 


I} 


diſturbance, ſo much /abour, ſo great profuſion 
of blood and treaſure, and at such A 
HAZARD after all, when with little labour, 


l:/s expence, no bloodſhed, and no riſque, 5 


PEACE might be preſerved inviolate. 


Now amidſt all the 600D this world affords, | 


what is more delightful to the heart of man, 
what more benzficial to ſociety, than love and 
amity ? Nothing, ſurely. Yet what is 'EACE, 


but LOVE AND AMITY.. SUBSISTING BE= 


TWEEN GREAT NUMBERS ?- And, on the 


other hand. what is 20, but hatred and en- 


mity fubſifting between great numbers ? But * 
is the nalure of all 600D, that the more it is 
extended, the greater the GOOD becomes, the 
more benign its influence; therefore, if the 
AMICABLE UNION of individuals is ſo frocet 


and ſo ſalutary, how much will the 80M to- 


tal of happineſs be augmented, if KINGDOM 
with KINGDOM, and NATION with NA 
TION, coaleſce in this AMICABLE UNION? 
On the other hand, it is the nature of all EVIL, 


that its malignity increaſes, the more it is ex- : 


tended; and therefore, if it is wretched, if 
it is wicked for one man to meet another 


with a fewerd pointed at his vitals, how 
„ F 8 much 


4 


* 
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much more wretched and more wicked, that 
THOUSANDS AND TENS, OF THOUSANDS 
ſhould meet in the ſame manner? By union, 
little things are augmented to a reſpectable 
magnitude; by diſunion, the-greate/t fall to inſig- 
nificance and diſſolution. PEACE is, indeed, at 
once the MOTHER AND THE NURSE of all 
that is good for man: WAR, on a ſudden, and 
at one ſtroke, overwhelms, extinguiſhes, abo- 


liſhes, whatever is cheerful, whatever is happy 


and beautiful, and pours a FOUL Ton- 
RENT of diſaſters on the life of mortals. 
Peace ſhines upon human affairs like the ver- 
nal ſun. The fields are cultivated, the gardens 
bloom, the cattle are fed upon 4 thouſand bills, 
new buildings ariſe, ancient edifices are re- 
paired, riches, low, pleaſures ſmile, laws re- 
tain their vigour, the diſcipline of the police 
prevails, religion glows with ardour, juſtice 
bears ſway, humanity and charity increaſe, art: 
and manufaftures feel the genial warmth of 
. encouragement; the GAINS OF THE POOR 
ARE MORE PLENTIFUL, the opulence of the 
rich diſplays itſelf with additional ſplendour, 
liberal ſtudies flouriſh, the young are well edu- 
cated, the old 9 their eaſe, marriages are 


happy, 


en 


F IY 


ſands ſtill; 
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happy, good men thrive, and the bad are 
kept under controul. But no ſooner does the | 
STORM OF WAR begin to lower, than what a 
deluge of miſeries and misfortunes ſeizes, i in- 
undates, and overwhelms all things within the 
ſphere of its action! The flocks are ſcat- 
tered, the harveſt trampled, the huſbandman 
butchered, - villas and villages burnt, cities and 
ſtates, that have been ages riſing to their flou- 
riſhing ſtate, ſubverted by the fury of one tem- 
peſt, the STORM OF WAR. So much eaſter is 
the taſk of DoiING HARM than of doing 
good; of delroying than of building up! The 
earnings of honeſt induſtry, the wealth of 
quiet citizens are transferred to the pockets of 
execrable robbers and murderers. Private 
houſes exhibit the diſmal effects of fear, ſor- 
row, and complaint; and all places reſound 
with the voice of lamentation. The. /oom 
the trowel, the axe, and the ham- 
mer are ſleßt; and the POOR MAN UFAc- 
TURERS muſt either ſtarve, or have recourſe to 
wicked practices for daily bread. The rich 
either deplore the diminution and loſs of their 
property, or lie under terrible apprehenſion 
for what remains; in both circumſtances ren- 
— 2 - dered 
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dered by war incapable of ENJOYING TEE 
COMMON COMFORTS OP LIFE. Marriages 
are few, or attended with diſtreſsful and fatal 
confequences. Matrons, deferted by their 
Huſbands, now forced to the wars, pine at 
home in childleſs ſolitude. The /aws are com- 
Hed to filence, charity is laughed at, juſtice 
ney no dwelling-place, and religion becomes 
an object of ſcorn, till no diſtinction is left be- 
tween the ſacred and the profane. Youth is 
corrtipted by every ſpecies of vice; old men 
lament their longevity; and their grey Hairs 
deſcend with ſorrow to the grave. No ho- 
nour is paid to learning, ſciences, arts; the 
elegant purſuits of liberal and honourable 
minds. In a word, more MISERY is felt from 
wan than the eloquence of any man, much 
more than mine, is able to deſcribe: yet it might 
be born patiently, if Wan made us miſerable 
only, and did not corrupt our morals, and in- 
volve us in guilt; if peace made us only Hap- 
Pier, and not better : but the man who en- 
gages in war by CHOICE, when he could 
| have avoided, it; that man, whoever he is, 
is a WICKED 3 : he ſins againſt Nature, 
| 5 againſt 
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againſt God, againſt man, and is guilty of the 
moſt aggravated and complicated IMPIETY. 

Too many, alas! are the evils by which mi- 
ſerable mortality is of NECESSITY tormented, 
worn out, and at laſt overwhelmed. Two 
thouſand.years ago, no fewer than hree hun- 
dred names of DANGEROUS DISEASES, be- 
ſides their various Hecies and degrees, were 
diſcovered by the phyſicians: and every day, 


even now, mew diſcaſes ariſe. OLD AGE itſelf 


is a DISEASE, an incurable diſeaſe, We read 
of whole cities buried in ruins by earthquakes, 


or burat to aſhes by /ightning, whole countries 


ſwallowed up in cha/ms occalioned by ſabter- 
raneous convulſions; not to mention how many 


men are loſt by caſualties, which, by the fre- 


quency of their occurrence, ceaſe to ſurpriſe ; 


how many are drowned in ſeas and rivers ; 
how many deſtroyed by poiſon, by falling, by 
other accidents; how many by intemperance 


in food, in drink, in ſleep. The moſt trifling 
thing can DEPRIVE MAN of %. A grape- 
ſtone in the throat, a hair, a bone of a fiſh, 
has brought many to an untimely grave. Sud- 


den Joy has been fatal: no wonder that grief 
has been. ſo. Add to all this THE PLAGUE, 
| . | and 
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and peſtilent, contagious fevers of various 
kinds, which frequently commit their ravages, 
without mercy or diſtinction, throughout a 
whole CITY or province. There is no quarter 
from which DANGER does not hang, as it 
were, by a hair over the LITE OF MAN, Life 
itſelf, even if 20 accident ſcor/en it, flies 
away with the ſwifteſt velocity. SUCH AND 
SO GREAT are the MISERIES of human life, 
that Homer did not heſitate fo pronounce 
MAN, OF ALL CREATURES, to whom the 
breath of life has been given, THE MOST 
MISERABLE. But theſe evils, as they. cannot 
eaſily be /bunned, and fall on our heads with- 
out any /aul? of our own, make us indeed 
WRETCHED, but do not render us GUILTY. 
Nevertheleſs, why ſhould thoſe who are 
obnoxious to ſo many calamities go voluntarily 
in queſt of an ag/cititious evil, as if the meaſure 
ef nuyery required to be full to the very brim, 
and to run over; in queſt of an evil, not a 
COMMON evil, but an evil, of all RE evils, 
the woRsT and the fouleſt; fo gc Nruftive an 
evil, that ALONE it exceeds them ALL in miſ- 
chief; ſo abundant in miſery, that it compre- 
| bends every kind of w01 etchednefs within itſelf; ſo 
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þeflilential in in its nature, that it loads men with 
GUILT in proportion as it GALLS THEM | 
Wiru WOE; rendering them at the ſame 
time objeds of the GREATEST PITY, yet un- 
worthy of being pitied at all; unleſs, indeed, 
it be thoſe who, while they feel the miſery 
with the greateſt acuteneſs of ſuffering, have 
the legſl concern in cauſing it, and would have 
prevented it, if they had poſſeſſed power cor- 

reſponding with their innocent inclination ? 
To theſe conſiderations add, that the ad- 
vantages derived from PEACE diffuſe theme 
ſelves far and wide, and reach great numbers; 
while in war, if any thing turns out happily, 
(though, O my God, what can ever deſerve 
'the appellation of HAPPY in WAR !) the ad- | 
vantage redounds only to a FEW, and thoſe 
unworthy of reaping it. One man's ſafety is 
owing to the de/irud@ion of another ; one man's 
prizederived from the plunder of another. The 
cauſe of REJOICINGS made by one ſide, is to 
the other a cauſe of MOURNING. Whatever 
is unfortunate in war, is ſeverely ſo indeed; and 
whatever, on the contrary, is called good. for- 
tune, is a SAVAGE AND A CRUEL GOOD FOR= 
1 NE, an yRgenerous HAPPINESS deriving its 
exiſtence 


„ 


exiience from another's wok. 
concliſion, it commonly happens, that BOTH 


SIDES, the VICTORIOUS and the VAN=- 
QUISHED, kave cauſe to deplore . I know not 


whether any war ever ſucceeded /o fortunately 


in ALL its events, but. that the coNGEROR, 


if he had a heart to cel, or an underſtanding 


to JUDGE, as he ought to do, REPENTED | 


that he ever engaged in it at all. 


THEREFORE, ſince peace is confeſſedly of 


all things the beſt and the happieſt, and wwar, 
on the contrary, appears to be attended with 
the GREATEST POSSIBLE DISTRESS OF 
EVERY KIND, and the Sache villany of 
which human nature is capable, can we think 


thoſe men of ſound mind or honeſt hearts, who, 


when they might enjoy the being of peace 
with little trouble, merely by NEGOCIATION, _ 


go out of their way, ruſh headlong into every 

difficulty and danger, to involve a- whole 

people in the horrors of war? 5 
How unpleaſant, in the firſt place, to the 


 ungffending | PEOPLE, is the firſt rumour of 


war? and in the next, how anfopular does it 
render the PRINCE, when he is compelled to 


rob his oꝛn Subjects by taxes upon taxes, and 
.* A Cadmean victory; in the e See Appendix. 
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Indeed, at the 
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tribute upon tribute! How! much trouble and 
anxiety in forming and preſerving alliances 
How much in engaging Fbreign troops, Who 
are lei out by their otyners to figbt for IRE! 
How much EXPENCGE, and at the: ſame time 
$SOLICITUDE; in fitting out FLEETS, in 
building or repairing FoRTsSs, in manufactur- 
ing all kinds of AM EQUIPAGE, in fabris 
cating . and: tranſporting MACHINES, armour, 
weapons, baggage, carriages, proviſions ! 
What infinite fatigue in fortifying towns, 
digging trenches, excavating minet, in keeping 
watch and ward, in exereiſing, reviewing, ma- 
nœuvring, matching, and countermarching 
I ſay. nothing of the conſtant ſtate of FEAR and 
Nanu, in which the prOPLE live: I ſay 


nothing of the real danger to which they are 
perpetually expoſed. Such is the UN ER 
f TAINTY. OF Wax, that what is there not to be 
ared in it? Who can enumerate the incon- 
P eniencies and hardſhips. which they who 
” [foolifhly go to war, (Stulliſimi militet, ſays | 
f Eraſmus,) endure in aCA MP! deſerving greater, 
© Wbccaiiſe they voLUNTARILY undergo all that 
4s they ſuffer | Food ſuch as a hog would loath; 
* beds which - even a bug would diſdain; little ; 

| Oo; ſleep, | 
= | 


E 
ſleep, and that little at the will of another; 
a tent expoſed to every bitter blaſt that blows, 
and often not even a tent to ſhelter their cold 
limbs from the wind and the weather ! They 
muſt continue all night, as well as day, in the 


3 
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open air; they mult lie on the ground; they 

muſt ſtand in their arms; they muſt bear 

hunger, cold, heat, duſt, rain; they muſt be in 

a ſtate of abject flavery to their leaders; even ; 

BEATEN with-CANEs! There is, indeed, no 

kind of flavery on earth more unworthy MAN 

: than the flavery of theſe poor wretches in un- t 

neceſſary wars! After ALL theſe hardſhips, a 

a comes the DREADFUL /ignal for engagement | Ml © 

To death they muſt go! "They muſt either flay MW © 

| without mercy, or fall without pity! Ml * 

Rx Brauch and ſo great are the evils which are! 

1 ſubmitred to, in order to accompliſh an END, * 
i itſelf a greater evil than all that have prece- 

ded in preparation for it. We thus offi our-W © 

ſelves for the noble END of enabling ourſelves 


to AFFLICT OTHERS, If we were to calcu- 
late the matter fairly, and form a juſt compu- fu 


tation of the cosT attending war, and that hc 
of PROCURING PEACE, we ſhould find that 2 
{ 


peace might be purchaſed at a TENTH PART 
3 10 | of 


INJURY TO AN ENEMY. 
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of the cares, labours, troubles, dangers, ex- 


pences, and BLOOD, which it coſts to carry 


ON A WAR. You lead a vaſt multitude of men 
into danger of loſing their lives, i in order to 
demoliſh ſome GREAT CITY ; while the ame 
labour and fatigue of theſe very men would 
BUILD, without any danger, a more 'maguifi- 
cent city than the city DOOMED TO DEMOLI- 
TION. But the object is to do all possiBLE 
A . moſt inhuman 
object, let me tell you! And conſider, whe- 
ther you can hurt HIM eſſentially, without 
hurting, at the ſame time, and by the Jame 
means, your OWN PEOPLE. It ſurely is to 
act like a MADMAN to take to yourſelf fo 
large a portion of CERTAIN EVIL, when it 
muſt ever be uncertain how the DIE OF WAR 
may FALL in the ULTIMATE ISss un. 

But grant that the HEATHENS might be 
HURRIED into all this madneſs and folly by 
anger, by ambition, by avarice, by cruelty, or, 
which I am rather inclined to believe, by the 


furies ſent from Hell for that very purpoſe ;" yet 


how could it ever enter into our hearts, that 
a CHRISTIAN ſhould embrue his hands in 
the blood of a CHRISTIAN! If a brother 

| -@ 4 | murder 
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murder his brother, the crime is called 
FRATRICIDE ; but a CHRISTIAN is more 
CLOSELY ALLIED to a CHRISTIAN as ſuch, 
than a brother by the ties of | conſanguinity ; 
unleſs the bogs , nature are ſtronger than 
the bonds of Chri/i, which Chriftians, conſiſt- 
ently with their faith, cannot allow. How 
abſurd then is it, that h ſhould be conſtantly 
at war with each other; who form but one Fa- 
mily, the CHURCH OFT CHRIST; who are mem- 
bers of the $AME BODY; who. boaſt of the 
SME HEAD, even JE8Us. CHRIST ;- who 
have one Father in Heaven, common to them 
all; Who GROW IN GRACE by the ame 
- 8PIRIT;;-,who are initiated in the he myl- 
teries, REDEEMED BY THE SAME BLOOD, 
REGENEBRATED' at the SAME FONT, nou- 
riſhed by the ſame HOLY SACRAMENT, mili- 
tate under the fame great CAPTAIN: o SAI- 
VATION, EAT OF THE 'SAME BREAD, Par- 
take of the ame cup, have one common enemy, 
THE DEVIL, and are all called to the ſe 
eternal INHERITANCE? | ; 

Where are there ſo many and 10 fn obli- 
gations to peryect concord as in the Chriſtian re- 


Where ſo ne exhortations to 
| peace! 


ce? 
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peace ? ONE LAW Jeſus Chriſt claimed as his 
own peculiar lau, and it was the LAW OF LOVE, 
OR CHARITY. What practice among mankind 
violates this law ſo groſsly. as war? Chriſt ſa- 
lutes his votaries with the happy omen of 
peace, To his diſciples he gives nothing but 
peace; he leaves them no other LEGACY but 
peace. In his holy prayers, the ſubject of his 
devout entreaty was principally, that, as he was 
one with the Father, ſo his d:/cip/es, that is to 
ſay, ALL CHRISTIANS, might be ONE with 
him. TEIS union is ſomething more than 


THE DIVINE NATURE. 


' PEACE, more than friendſhip, more than con- 
cord, it is an intimate e WITH | 


| SOLOMON was a type of Chriſt, But the 
word SQLOMON in Hebrew ſignifies the PA- - 
CIFIC. Solomon, on this account, becauſe 
he was pacific, was choſen to build the Tu- 
PLE. David, though endeared by /me vir- 
tues, was rejected as a builder of the Temple, 


becauſe he had 8TAINED his hands in BLOOD, 


| becauſe he was a ſanguinary prince, becauſe, in 


.a word, he was a WARRIOR. 


He was re- 


_jefted for this, though the wars he carried on 
were ns the WICKED, and at the com- 


mand 


* 
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mand of God; and though HE, who after. 
wards ce in great Ride the Laws 
or Mosts, had not yet taught mankind that 
they ought to LOVE THEIR ENEMIES. 

At the nativity of IEsus CuRIST, the An- 
gels ſyng not the glories of war, nor a SONG 
OF TRIUMPH, but a HYMN. OF, PEACE, 
© Glory to God in the higheſt ; on earth, 
« peace; good-will towards men.” The myſtic 
poet and prophet foretold before his ca. 


& FACTUS EST IN PACE LOCUS EUs.” 
| alm Ixxvi. 2. 


HIN THE CITY or PEACE (SAL EM) he 
& made his dwelling- place: there brake he 
te the arrows of the bow, the ſhield, the 
* ſword, and the battle-axe.” | | 
„He ſhall refrain the Hpirit of Princes ; 
* he is Zer7ible to the Kings of the ir 85 


Examine every part of his define, you will 
find nothing that does not breathe peace, ſpeak 
the language of love, and favour of charity: 
and as he knew that peace could not be 
preſerved, unleſs thoſe objects, for which the 
world contends with the ſword s point, were 

, conſidered 
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conſidered as vile and contemptible, he ordered 


us to learn of HIM to be MEEK AND LOWLYs 


He pronounced thoſe HAPPY who held 


RICHES, and the daughters of riches, pour 
and PRIDE, in no eſteem; for theſe he calls e 
poor in ſpirit, and theſe HE has BLESSED. He 


pronounced thoſe happy, who deſpiſed the plea- 


ſures of the world; for he ſays, blefjed are the 
MOURNERS; even they who patiently ſuf- 


fered themſelves to be extruded from their 


poſſeſſions, knowing that our place of reſi- 
dence on earth is a PLACE OF EXILE, and 
that our TRUE COUNTRY and our beſt riches 
are in Heaven. He pronounced thoſe happy 


| who, while deſerving well of all, ſhould be 


eviliſpolen of, and perſecuted with illuſage. 
HE PROHIBITED RESISTANCE OF EVIL. In 
ſhort, as the whole of his doctrine recom- 
mended forbearance and love, ſo his LIE 
taught nothing but mildneſs, gentleneſs, and 


kind affection. Such was HIS REIGN ; thus 


did ur wage war, thus he conquered, and 
thus he triumphed. | 


Nor do the Apoftles inculcate any other 
 dodtrine; ; * who had imbibed the pureſt 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit of Chriſt, and were filled with ſacred 
draughts from the fountain head before it was 
. polluted. What do all the epiſtles of St. Paul 
reſound with, but peace, but Jong e 
but charity? What does St. John ſpeak of 
and repeat continually, but Chriſtian Love? 
What elſe St. Peter ? What elſe all writers in 
the world who are truly Chriſtian ? - 


| Whence then the tumults of WAR among 


the CHILDREN Or PEACE? Is it a MERE 
FABLE, when Chriſt calls himſelf the vI NE, 
and his diſciples the BRANCHESͤ D Who can 
| conceive a branch divided againſt a branch 
of THE SAME TREE? Or is it an unmean- 
ing affertion, which St. Paul has repeat- 


edly made, that the Church is one body, 
united in its many members, and adhering to 


one head, Jtsus CHRIST ? Who ever beheld 
the EYE contending with the HAND, or the 
belly fighting againſt the foot? 


In the whole univerſe, conſiſting of parts ſo 
diſcordant, there ſtill continues a GENERAL 
HARMONY. In the ANIMAL body there is 
peace among all the members; and with 
whatever excellence one member is endowed, 

| it 
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it confines not the benefit to itſelf, but commus 
nicates it to all. If any evil happen to one 
member, the whole body affords it aſſiſtance. 

Can then the mere animal connexion of nature 

in a material body, formed ſoon to periſh, 
effect more in preſerving harmony, than the 
UNION OF THE SPIRIT in a myſtical and im-. 

mortal body ? Is it without meaning that we 
PRAY, according to the command of Chriſt, 

THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH A$ IT 19 IN 

HEAVEN? In the kingdom of Heaven there- 
is perfect cONCcoRD. But Chriſt intended 

that his church ſhould be nothing leſs than a 

celeſtial community, a HEAVEN upon earth; 

men who belong to it living, as much as poſ- 

ſible, according to the mage!” of the heavenly 

kingdom, haſtening thither, and feeling and 

acknowledging their whole dependance up- 

on it for preſent and future felicity, - 

Come then, and let us, picture in imagina= 
tion ſome STRANGER, either from thoſe nations 
in the Moon which EMPEDOCLEsS inhabits, 
or thoſe worlds which DeMocrITUus fabri- 
cated ; let us ſuppoſe him ju/t arrived at THIS 
WORLD OF OURS, and deſirous of knowing 
what ts going on here: and when he has 

H been 
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been informed of the various living creatures 
upon its ſurface, let him be told that there is 
ONE ANIMAL, wonderfully compoſed of Two 
DISTINCT PARTS; of a body which he poſ- 
ſeſſes in common with the brutes ; of a MIND 
which bears a ſemblance of the pIviNe MIND, 
and is the IMAGE OF THE CREATOR; that 
he is ſo noble in his nature, that though here in 
a ſtate of EXILE, yet has he DOMINION over 
all other animals; that feeling his cele/t:al 
origin, he is always aſpiring at Heaven and im- 
mortality; that he is ſo dear to the ETERNAL 
Dz1Ty, that, ſince he was unable, either by 
the powers of nature, or the deductions of 
philoſophy, to reach the excellence at which 
he aſpired, the ETERNAL DE1TY delegated 
his owN sor to bring to him from Hea- 
ven a NEW DOCTRINE. Then, after the 
STRANGER ſhould have heard the whole 4% 
of Cbriſt, and become perfectly acquainted 

with his laws and precepts, let us ſuppoſe 
bim to aſcend ſome lofty pinnacle, whence he 
might ſee with his own eyes the things which 
he had heard by report concerning this le 
animal, RATIONAL, CHRISTIAN, IMMORTAL 


MAN. 
When 


„„ 
When he ſhould have ſeen all other animal 
living at peace with their owN KINp, guided 


by the laws of nature, and deſiring nothing 


but what nature taught them to deſire: but at 
the ſame time obſerved, that there was ONE 
ANIMAL, and one alone, trafficking diſhoneſtly, 
intriguing treacherouſly, ꝓuarrelling and wAd- 
ING WAR WITH ITS OWN KIND; would he 
not be apt to /u/þe# any of the other animals 
to be MAN, of whom he had heard ſo much, 
rather than that twwo-legged creature which 
is really MAN, thus perverted, as he would 
appear, from the ſtate in which God made, 
and to which Chriſt came to re/ffore him? But 
ſuppoſe the STRANGER informed by ſome 
guide, that this animal. is really MAN, he 
would next look about to find in what place 
theſe CHRISTIAN animals have fixed their 
abode, and where, following their divine 
Teacher, they are now exhibiting the mo- 


del of an ANGELIC COMMUNITY. Would 


he not imagine that CHRISTIANS muſt chuſe 


their reſidence any where, rather than in 


countries, where he ſees ſo much /uperfluous 
opulence, luxury, luſt, pride, indolence, tyranny, 
embition, fraud, envy, anger, diſcord, quarrels, 


H 2 Seghtings, 
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Fobting-, | battles, wars, tumults, in a word, A | 
more abominable s1wx of all that Chriſt con- 
demns, than is to be found among the TuRks 
and the SARACENS ? 

The queſtion then naturally ariſes, how this 
peſtilence of wax firſt 1ins1NUATED itſelf 
among a Chriſtian people? This evil, like 
moſt other evils, made its way by little and 
little among thoſe who were off their guard. 
All evil, indeed, either gradually and inviſibly 
creeps into the life of man, or forces its way 
under the diſguiſe of 8xEMING cooD. 

In the church militant, LEARNING was the 
firſt AUXILIARY engaged to fight for religion. 
It was a defirable ALLY, in a conteſt with HE- 
RET1Cs, who came to the combat armed with 
the literature of philoſophers, poets, and ora- 
tors. Indeed, in the earlieſt ages of Chrifti- 
anity, the profeffors of it did not arm them- 
ſelves for defence even with LEARNING, but 
relied on thofe o RTS, who brought the” 
profane KNOWLEDGE which they had acs 
quired before they had gained a knowledge of 
 Ohrift, to the ud of piety and the Chriſtian 
cauſe. Next £LOoQUENCE, which had rather 
been concealed at firſt than deſpiſed, came 

6 openly 
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openly forward, and was approved as an 


AUXILIARY. In proceſs of time, under the 


pretence of aging HERETICS, the vain am- 
| bition of offentations DISPUTATION crept 


into the church, and became its bane. The 


matter proceeded ſo far, that ARIS TOTLE was 


admitted into the midſt of the Chriſtian 
SANCTUARY; and admitted ſo implicitly, 
that his authority carried with it a /an#zor 
paramount to the authority of Chriſt : for 


if Chriſt had faid any thing that did not 


perfectly ſquare with the received modes of 
conducting life, it was lawful to turn it a /ttle 
afide by an ingenious comment: but the man 
did not dare to ſhew his head, who had pre- 


ſamed to oppoſe, in the ſlighteſt manner, the 


oracular edits of the STAGiRITE. From 
HIM we learned, that the happine/s of man 
could not be complete without the goods of the 
Boby and of FORTUNE. From HIM we 
learned, that a ſtate could not flouriſh in which 
was a Chriſtian equality. Every one of his 
dogmas we endeavoured to incorporate with 


the docttine of Chriſt, which is much the ſame 


as to attempt the commixture of water and 
fire. We admitted ſomething alſo from the 
ROMAN 
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ROMAN LAWS, on account of the apparent 
equity which they diſplayed ; and that they 
might agree the better, we forced by violence, 
as far as we could, the doctrine of the Goſpel 
into a conformity with theſe laws. But theſe 
laws ßermit us to repel force by force; they al- 
low every one to liligate; they approve of 
all traffic; they admit of uſury, provided it | 
is moderate; they e WAR as GLORIOUS, 
provided it is JUST ; and they define that war 
to be a JUST war which is declared ſo by any t 
PRINCE, though the PRINCE be either a 7 
child or a Foor. Laſtly ; the whole doctrine t 
of Chriſt was by this time ſo adulterated by the 8 
learning of heathen lagiciant, ſophiſis, mathema- WM 1 


ticians, orators, poets, philoſophers, and lawyers, b 
that the greaze/t portion of life was neceſſarily W t1 
conſumed before time could be found to ex-M fi 
amine the -MYSTERIOUS LEARNING of the v 
Goſpel; to which, though men came at laſt, W BZ: 
they could not but come TINGED or pre- th 
judiced with ſo many WORLDLY OPINIONS, WM fr 
that the laws and precepts of Chriſt either tia 


gave OFFENCE, or were made to bend to the pr; 

dogmas preconceived in the /chools of hea- to 

then! uin, and this was ſo far from being diſap- 
proved, 


ler 
he 
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proved, that it was a crime for a man to ſpeak 


of EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE, who had 


not plunged, as the phraſe is, over head and 


ears in the nugatory and ſophiſtical nonſenſe 
of Ariſtotle ; as if the doctrine of Chriſt were 


of that kind which could not be adapted to the 


loweſt degrees of intelle& or attainments, or 


could. by any means coaleſce with the vain 


wiſdom of mere HUMAN PHILOSOPHY. | 
After this, CHRISTIANS admitted among 
them ſomething of HONOURABLE DISTINC=- 
TIONS, offered, indeed, at firſt as a voluntary 
tribute, but ſoon demanded as a debt to merit. 
So far there appeared nothing unreaſonable. 
The next ſtep was to admit RICHES; firſt to 


be diſtributed for the relief of the poor, and : 


then for their own private uſe ; and why not? 


ſince that methodical arrangement of duties 


was ſoon learnt, which ſuggeſted that charity 
begins at home, and that every man is to Himſelf 
the neareſt and deareſt neighbour. Nor was a 
pretext wanting for this deviation from Chriſ- 
tian diſintereſtedneſs. It was but natural to 
Provide for children, and no more than right 


to /ook Suns to approaching old age. Why, 
indeed, 


\ 
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indeed, ſhould any man, ſaid they, EEPUs 
riches if they fall to him honeſtly? By theſe 
gradations, things came to ſuch a paſs, that he 
at laſt was thought the BEST man who was 
the RICHEST man ; nor at any period wag 
greater respect paid to riches among the Hr a. 
THENS than at this day among CHRISTIANS, 


For what is there, either ſacred or profane, 


which is not governed among them by the 
DESPOTISM of MONEY ? 

To all theſe extraneous embelliſhments or 
fancied improvements of original Chriſtianity, 
it was now conceived, that it might not be 
amiſs to add a little POWER, This alſo was 
admitted, but with an apparent moderation. 
In ſhort, it was admitted upon theſe terms, that 
Chriſtians, ſatisfied with the TITLE and 
CLAIM to power, ſhould leave the thing itſelf 
to others adminiſtration, At length, and by 
inſenſible degrees, the matter proceeded fo 
far, that a BISHOP could not believe himſelf a 
BISHOP in earneſt, unleſs he poſſeſſed a Little 
particle of worldly powER. And the inferior 
clergy, if beneficed, thought themſelves diſho- 
noured, if, with all their Holingſe, they could 

| e 
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not poſſeſs at leaſt as much weight and nflu-. 
ence as the profane Srandees who lorded it 
over the earth with UN SSD rule 8 
In the ultimate ſtage of the progreſs, Chriſ- | 
tians put a bold face upon the matter, baniſhed. 
every childiſh bluſh, and broke down every bar 
of modeſty and moderation. Whatever at any. 
time there has been of - AVARICE,; whatever 
of ambition, whatever of LUXURY, whatever of 
POMP AND PRIDE, whatever of DE$POTISM. 
among the poor HEA THENS ; the whole of 
it, however enormous, the CYRISTIANS now. 
IMITATED, EQUALLED, and. SURPASSED...: 
But to wave more: trifling articles, did 
the Heathens, at any period of their hiſtory, 
carry on WAR either ſo CONFTING ALLY, or 
more erally, than it has been carried on, in all 
ages, among Chriſtians ? How many pitilgſi 
ſtorms of war, how many treaties: broken, 
how much sLAUGHTER AND DEVASTION. 
have we /cen only within the jew years juſt 
elapfjed What nation in all CHRISTENDOM. 
which has not drawn the ſword on its neigh- 
bour ?, Chriſtians, after all, revile UNBELIEV= 
ERS; as if there could be a more pleaſing and 
ame ſpectacle to unbelievers, than that 
I which 
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which we Chriſtians every day exhibit to 
them by our mutual laughter. XERXEs was 
ſtark mad when he led on that immenſe mul- 
titude to invade Greece. Could he be other- 
wiſe than mad, who ſent letters menacing 
MovunT ATHos with vengeance, if it ſhould 
not give way and yield him a paſſage; who 
ordered the HELLEsPONT to be whipped 
with /courges, becauſe it did not ſmooth its 
waters to facilitate the tranſportation of his 
veſſels? ALEXANDER the Great was ſtark 
mad: no man ever denied it: he thought 
himſelf a demigod, and wiſhed for more world. 
to conquer; ſo ardently did he burn with 


a feveriſh thirſt for glory. And yet theſe 


TWO PERSONS, whom SENECA does not he- 
fitate to call ROBBERS as well as MADMEN, 
conducted WAR with more HUMANITY than 
WE; conducted war with more GOOD FAITH; 
they fought not with wEAPoNs ſo uNNA- 
TURALLY, ſo ingeniouſſy cruel, nor with ſimi- 
lar contrivances for miſchief, nor on fo frivo- 
lous pretences, as we, the FOLLOWERS OF JESUS 
CnRIST. If you review the hiſtory of the 
Heathen nations, how many chieftains will you 
find, who DECLINED engaging in war, by every 

5 ſtudied 
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ſtudied means of RECONCILIATION ; who 


choſe rather to WIN ,'OVER an enemy by 


KINDNESS, than to ſubdue him by ARMS? 
Some even preferred the ceffion of a principa- 
lity to running the hazard of war. We, 
Ps EUDO-gAURISTIANS, or Chriftians only in 
name, eagerly ſeize every trifle that can poſſi- 
bly ſerve as an OCCASION OF WAR. The 
Heathett«warriors, before they came to blows, 
had recourſe- to CONFERENCE, Among the 
Romans, after every expedient had been tried 
in vain to preſerve peace, a HERALD was 
diſpatched with many formalities ; certain pre- 
liminary ceremonies were gone through ; and 
DELAYS thus induſtriouſly contrived, to tem- 
per the fury of the firſt onſet. And even 
after this prelude was finiſhed, no ſoldier 
durſt begin the battle till the n was 
given; and the Anal was contrived to be 
given in ſuch a manner, that no one could 

know the exact time of it, but all waited 


| for it patiently; nor, after the fignal was 


once heard, was it /awfu/ for any man to 
attack or ſtrike the enemy, who had not taken 
the MILITARY OATH. The elder CaTo 

EY actually 
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R 
actually ſent orders to his own so who was 
loitering in the camp, but had not taken the 


OATH, to RETURN TO ROME 5 or, if he 


choſe rather to remain with the army, to aſk 
permiſſion of the ONERAL to ENGAGE! THE 


ENEMY. As the ſignal for engagement did 


not give liberty to fight to ANY but thoſe who 
had taken the OATH; ſo, the ſignal onct 
ſounded for RETREAT immediately depri ved 
every ſoldier of the LIBERTY TO KILL A 
SINGLE: INDIVIDUAL IN THB ENEMx“s 
ARMY. The great CyRus publicly honoured 
with his praiſe, a PRIVATE SOEDIER, who, 
though he had lifted up his ſword to cut down 
one of the enemy, INSTANTLY: withdrew it, 
and ſpared the foe, an hearing the ſignal for 
ceſſation of battle. This was ſo ordered by 


the Hæalbens, in their wars, that no inan might 


imagine himſelf at LIBERTY to sLAT A El- 


LOW-CREATURE, unleſs: COMPELLED: ** UN. 


AVOIDABLE NECESSITY. 3: 2131 
Now, among CuRISTIANS, hes. man is 


Mm a BRAVE FELLOW, who, meeting 


one of the nation with whom he is at-2var in 


a WOOD, unarmed, but laden with money; not 
intending to /ght, but endeavouring to make 


I | | His 
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his eſcape; leſt he ſhould be forced to fight; 
SLAYS him, robs him when lain; and buries 


him when robbed. "Thoſe alſo are called 80L- 


DIERS who, incited with the hope of 'a little 
PALTRY GAIN, eagerly haſten as volunteers 
to the battle, ready to bear arms on either ſide, 

even againſt their own kindred and their own- 


prince. ' Wretches like theſe, when they return 


home from ſuch engagements, preſume to re- 
late their exploits as SOLDIERS; nor are pu- 
niſhed, as they ought to be, like ROBBERS, 
TRAITORS, and DESERTERS. | Every one 


holds the common HANGMAN in abborrence, 


though HIRED to do his work, though he only 
puts to dah thoſe who are found guilty; and 
condenmed by the Laws OF HIS'COUNTRY; 


while, at the ſame time, men who, forſabing | 


their parents, their wives, and their children, 
RUSH as volunteers or PRIVATREERS inte the 
war, not HIRED, but ambitious to be hired, for 
the UNNATURAL WORK OF HUMAN BUTCH= 
ERV, ſhall be received, when they return home, 
with a heartter 2velcome than if they had never 


gone to rob and murder. By fuch exploits they 


imagine that they acquire ſomething of NoB1- 


LITT. A man is counted Infamous who ſteals 


a coat; 


== 

a coat; but if the /ame man goes to the wars, 
and, after ſhedding blood, returns from the 
battle, laden 201th the PROPERTY of a GREAT 
NUMBER of innocent men, he is ranked among 
HONEST and reputable members of ſociety : 
and any one among the common ſoldiers, who 
has behaved himſelf with remarkable rERo- 
CITY, is judged worthy of being made a 
| petty officer in the NEXT war. If therefore 
we duly conſider the humane diſcipline of the 
ANCIENT WARRIORS in Healben nations, the 
wars of Chriſtians will appear, on compariſon, 
to be merely SYSTEMS OF PLUNDER, _ 

And if you contraſt CHRISTIAN Mo- 
NARCHS with Heathen Monarchs in their con- 
duct of war, in how much worſe a light will the 


_ . Chriſtians appear? The Kings of the Heathens 


ſought not gain, but GLORY ; they took de- 
light in promoting the profþerity of the pro- 
vinces which they /ubdued in war; barbarous 
nations, who lived like the brutes, without let- 
ters and without laws, they Poliſbed and re- 

fined by the arts of civilization ; they adorned 
uncultivated regions by building cities and 
towns in them ; whatever they found unpro- 


tected, they fortified ; they built bridges, they 


embanked 
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embanked rivers, they drained ſwamps, they 
improved human life, they facilitated and 
ſweetened human intercourſe, by a thouſand 
ſimilar accommodations; ſo that it became in 
thoſe days of generous heroiſm, an advantage 
to have been conquered. How many things 
are handed down to us by tradition, which they 
ſaid 20/ely, or acted humanely and temperately, 
even in the midſt of war. But the military 
tranſactions of Chriſtians are too offenſive and 
atrocious to bear particular enumeration. Upon 
the whole, whatever was the worſt part of the 
conduct of Heathens in war, that alone we 
cloſely imitate, in that alone we exceed them. 

It may now be worth while to obſerve in 
what manner Chriſtians defend the MADNESS | 
OF WAR. | 

If, fay they, war had been abſolutely un- 
lawful, Gop would not have excited the 
Jews to wage war againſt their enemies. I 
hear the argument, and obſerve upon it, that 
the objector ſhould in juſtice add, that the 
Jews ſcarcely ever waged war, as the Chriſ- 
tians do, AGAINST EACH OTHER, but againſt 
ALIENS and INFIDELSs. We CHRISTIANS 
draw the ſword againſt CHRISTIAN S. To 

them, 
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them, a difference in religion, and the worſhip 
of range gods, was the fource of conteſt. We 
are urged to war either by childiſßh anger, or 
a hunger and thirſi for riches and glory, and 
oftentimes MERELY FOR BASE AND FILTHY 
LUCRE. They fought at the expre/s command 
of Gon; we at the command of our owy 
- PASSIONS, But if we are ſo fond of the 
Jzw1sH model as to make their going to war 
a precedent for us, why do we not, at the ſame 
time, adopt their practice of circumcifon! 
why not ſacrifice cattle? why nat abſtair 
from /awine's Heſh ? why not admit polygamy! 
Since we execrate. theſe practices, why do wi 
pitch upon their warlile actions as the on) 
model for our imitation? Why, laſtly, do wi 
follow the LETTER WHICH KILLETH, and 
neglect the /p:7:4 of their inſtitutions? To th: 
Jews WAR was permitted, for the ſame reaſoi int 
as DIVORCE, BECAUSE OF THE HARDNB6 me 
OF THEIR HEARTS, | cal 

But ſince the time that Jesvus Cunsr Cad CH 
put up thy ſiword into its ſcabbard, Chriſtian ©" 
ought not to go to war; unleſs it be in that 
moſt honourable warfare, with the vilgſt enc- 
mie of the Church, the inordinate love of X. 

| money, 
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money, anger, ambition, and the fear of death. 
Theſe are our PHIL1STINES, theſe our NA B- 
CHODONOSORS, | theſe our MoABITES and 
AMMONITES, with whom we ought never to 
make a truce : with 56e we muſt engage with= 
out intermiſſion, till the enemy being utterly 
extirpated, peace may be firmly eſtabliſhed. 
Unleſs we fubdue ſuch enemies as theſe, we 
can neither have peace with ourſelves, nor 
peace with any one elſe. This is the only war 
which tends to produce a REAL and a LAST= 
ING peace. He who ſhall have once conquered 
foes like theſe, will never wie to wage war 
with any mortal man upon the face of that 
earth, on which God placed all men to LIVE, 
to LET LIVE, and to enjoy the life he gave. 

I ay no /fre/s on the opinion of thoſe who 
interpret the TWO SWORDS given to Peter to 
mean TWO POWERS, the civil and ecclefraftt= 
cal, claimed by the fucceſſors of PETER, ſince 
CurisT ſuffered Peter himſelf to fall into an 
error in this matter, on purpoſe that, when he 
was ordered to PUT UP HIS SWORD, it might 
remain no longer a DOUBT, that WAR Was 
PROHIBITED; Which, before that oRDER, 
had been conſidered as allowable. But PETER, 
; K 1 they 


E 
they allege, did actually 2 his swonp. It is 
true he did; but while he was ill a Jew, and 
had not yet received tbe genuine SPIRIT of 
Chriſtianity. He uſed his ſword, not in ſup- 
port of any diſputable claim to PROPERTY ; not 
to defend goods, chattels, lands, and ęſtates, as 
wwe do; nor yet for his own liſe, but for the 
life of his LORD AND MasTER. Let it alſo 
be remembered, that he who 2 THE SW ORD 
75 defence of his Maſter, very ſoon after DE- 
NIE D and RENOUNCED that Maſter. If Peter 
is to be our model, and if we are ſo much 
pleaſed with the example of Peter FIGHTING 
for Chriſt, we may probably approve alſo the 
example of Peter DENYING CHRIST. 
PETER, in uſing his SWORD, only made a 
SLIP in conſequence of the impulſe of a sup- 
DEN PASSION, yet he was. REPRIMANDED. 
But if CHRIST approved his mode of defence, 
as ſome moſt abſurdly ier from this tranſac- 
tion, how happens it that the uniform tenor of 
his whole life and doQrine teaches nothing 
elſe but FORBEARANCE? Why, when he 
commiſſioned his diſciples, did he expoſe them 
to the DESPOTS OF THE WORLD, armed only 
with a walking-/tick and a wallet—A ST AFI 
| ANN 
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AND A $SCR1IP? If by that faword; which 
Chriſt ordered them, after ſelling every thing 
elſe, to buy, is meant a moderate defence againſt 
perſecution, as ſome men not only ignorantly 
but 2o:chedly interpret it, how came it to paſs 
. that the MARTYRS never uſed it? 
Here it is uſual. to bring forward the Rab- 


 BGinical LIMITATIONS, and to ſay, that it is 


lawful for a HIRED SOLDIER to fight, juft as 
it is for a BUTCHER to practiſe his 7rade for a 
; livelihood ſince the one has ſerved an ap- 


. prenticeſhtþ to the art of killing /heep and oxen, 
- zand the other to the art of KILLING MEN, 
both may equally follow their trade in perfect 


conſiſtence with the character of [good and 


24vorthy. members of ſociety, provided always 


that the WAR be JUST AND NECESSARY. 
Antl, their definition of a JUST AND NECES=- 


© SARY;WAR is as follows :—That is a jJusT 


AND -NECESSARY WAR which, WHATS0- 
EVER it be, HOWSOEVER it originates, on 
 WHOMSOEVER it is waged, ANY PRINCE | 
whatever may have thought proper to DE- 
. CLARE. PRIESTS may not indeed actually 
brandiſh the ford of war, but they may be 
. Preſent. at, preſide over, and ſuperintend by 
K 2 dae 
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their counſels, ALL ITS OPERATIONS, They 
would not, indeed, for the world go to'war 
from motives of REVENGE, but ſolely from a 
LOVE OF JUSTICE, and a deſire to promote a 
RIGHTEOUS CAUSE.: but what man alive is 
there who does not think, or at leaſt maintain, 
that his OWN CAUSE is a RIGHTEOUS 
CAUSE? - 

' CurrsT, indeed, ſent Garth his MESSEN- 
GERS without weapons; but while he was with 
them, they did not want weapons. When 
the time of his departure was at hand, he 
ADVISED them to take a /criþ and a ſword; a 
ſerip to provide againſt hunger, and a ſword 
to guard againſt enemies. Theſe pRECEPTS 
nevertheleſs, ſuch as, Take no thought for the 
morrow, Do good to them that hate you, and the 
like, remained in full force. If St. Paul and 
St. Peter give ſimilar ADMONITIONS about 
defence and proviſion, it muſt be remem- 
bered that they are of the nature of #emporary 
ADVICE only, not of PpRECE PTS or fixed 
RULES of perpetual and univerſal obligation. 
But it is with theſe 06CA8i0NAL ADMONI- 
TIONS or | ADVICE, /ophiſtically repreſented as 

EVERLASTING: RULES, that we feed the am- 
r 8 2 bition 
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bition of princes, and hold out ſomething with 
which they flatter themſelves that their con- 
duct is ju/fable, and reconcilable to the yrRIN= 
CIPLES OF THE GOSPEL: and, as if there 
were danger leſt the world ſhould enjoy a 
REPOSE from the horrors of war, we aſſert 
the PROPRIETY or EXPEDIENCY of WAR 
from the 8WORD, one part only of theſe words 
of Chriſt; and, as if we were afraid the Ava- 
RICE of mortals ſhould relax a little of its Ja- 
bours in HEAPING UP RICHES, we make 
CHRIST the adviſer and abettor of coveT- 
OUSNESS, miſinterpreting the OTHER part 
of his words, the $CR1P, as if he perpetually 
preſcribed, and did not only and merely ER 
MIT for a particular occaſion, what he had be- 
fore moſt peremptorily INTER DICTED— when 
| he faid, Do GOOD To THEM THAT HATE 
L YOU, and TAKE | NO "TROVOUT FOR THE 
- MYrorRow, © | 3646 e UE 

p The woRLD had its on L Aw s and Ide 
1 Wcſtabliſhed v»RAcriczs 3%%re the Goſpel ap- 
P peared; it puniſhed with death, it waged 
war, it heaped 1þ pelf, both into the public 
treaſury and into the private coffer ; 1T 
WANTED not to be TAUGHT what it already 
KNEW 


1 

KNEW. AND PRACTISED. OUR Lord did 
not come to TELL the world what enormily 
was PERMITTED, bow far we might DEv1- 
ATE from the /awws of rectitude, but to ſhew us 
the POINT of PERFECTION at which we were 
to aim with the utmoſt of our ability. 
They, however, who warmly diſſuade man- 
kind from war, are ſuſpected of HEREsY; 
while they who by artful sALVOES and gun. 
-BLES contrive to DILUTE the ſtrength of the 
Goſpel, and who find out plarfible pretexts 
by which PRINCES may gratify their /z/t for 
war and plunder, without appearing to-2d to 
openly againſt Goſpel principles, are deemel 
-ORTHODOX 'DIVINES, and teachers of tre 
EVANGELICAL RELIGION; whereas a TRY! 
CHRISTIAN TEACHER OR PREACHER Neve: 
can give his approbation to war; he may, 
perhaps, on ſome occaſions, connive at it, bu 

not without grief and reluctance. 
But they urge, that the /aws of nature, the 
laws of ſociety, and the laws of cuſtom aui 
.z/age, conſpire in dictating the propriety d 
repelling force by force, and defending t18i— 
and MONEY too, which, as Heſiod ſays, is tu 
ſome perſons. as dear as LITE. 80 much | 
13 allow. 


I 
allow. But GOSPEL GRACE, of more FORCE 
than all zhe/e lawws, declares, in deciſive words, 
that thoſe who revile us, we muſt not u 
again ; that we muſt do good to them who uſe 
is ill; that to thoſe who take a part of our pof- 


ſeſſions, we ſhould give up 'the' whole ; and that 


we ſhould alſo pray for them who defi * en to take 
away our lives. All this, they tell us, had a 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE to the APOSTLES; 
but I contend that it alſo refers to ALL Chriſ- 
tian people, to the whole body, which ſhould'be 
entire and perfect, though one member may 
have been formerly diſtinguiſned by ſome par- 
ticular pre- eminence. The doctrine of Chriſt 
can, indeed, have no reference to them, who 
do not expect their reward wir CHRIST. 
Let thoſe draw ſwords for money, for land, and 
for power, who LAUGH at Chriſt's ſaying, 
that the poor in ſpirit were the HAPPY 
men; that is, that thoſe were the TRULY 


RICH, who defered none of this ' WORLD's 


RICHES OR HONOURS. They who place the 
CHIEF GOOD in things like theſe, fight for 
their lives; but then they are of that deſcrip= 
tion of perſons, who are not /en/ible"that this 


h ife is a kind 2 death, and that to the godly 


Tem 
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there is provided a treaſure in Sov a Ar- 
PT IMMORTALITY. 

They object to us, that hve have been Ro- 
MAN PONTIFFS who authorized war, and 
took an active part in it. They farther obe 
thoſe opinions or decrees of the FATHERS, 
in which war ſeems to be approved. Of this 
ſort there are ſome ; but they are only among 
the later writers, who appeared when the 

TRUE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY began to 
tanguiſh; and they are very FEW ; while, on the 
other hand, there are innumerable ones among 
eeriters of acknowledged sANCTITY, which 
ABSOLUTELY FORBID WAR. Why do the 
FEW rather than the MANY «b/rude themſelves 
into our minds? Why do we turn our eyes 
from CHRIST to MEN, and chuſe rather to 
follow EXAMPLES of doubtful authority, than 
an INFALLIBLE guide, the AUTHOR AND 
FINISHER OF OUR FAITH? The Roman 
PONTIFFS were but MEN; and it may have 
happened, that they were ILL-ADVISED, that 
they were. inattentive, and laſtly, that they 
were not OVERLADEN either with wis pOM 
or PIETY ; though, indeed, you will not find, 
even among ſuch as theſe, that thoſe #inds of 

| "1 gr 
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war in which we are continually engaged 
were COUNTENANCED; a point which 1 
could evince by the cleareſt arguments, 1 J. 
did not wiſh to dwell no 0 on this 3 
of the debate. | 

BERNARD, indeed, has praiſed W] a RR 
ORS ; but praiſed them in ſuch a manner as 
to condemn, at the ſame time, the whole of 
ouR war ſyſtem, But why ſhould T care 
about the writings of BERNARD, or the dif- 
putations of THOMAS, when I have before 
my eyes the ABSOLUTE PROHIBITION of 
CuRIsST, who, in plain terms, has told us, we 
MUST NOT RESIST EVIL ; that is to ſay, not 
in the manner in which the generality of man- 
kind do reſiſt it, by VIOLENCE AND MURDER. 

But they proceed to argue, that, as it is la- 


ful to inflict puniſhment on an individual de- 


linquent, it mutt alſo be lawful to take ven- 
geance on an OFFENDING STATE, The full 
anſwer to be given to this argument would 
involve me in greater prolixity than is now 
requiſite, I will only ſay, that the two caſes 
differ widely in this reſpect: He who is con- 
viffed JUnDICIALLY ſuffers the puniſhment 
which the Laws impoſe; but in waR, each 

| | L fide 
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ſide treats the other ſide as GUILTY, and Pro» 
ceeds to inflift puniſhment, regardleſs of law, 
judge, or jury. In the former caſe, the evi] 
only falls on him who committed the wrong ; the 
benefit of the example redounds to all : in the 
latter caſe, the greateſt part of the very nume- 
rous evils falls on thoſe who deſerve no evil ai 
all; on huſbandmen, on old people, on mo- 
thers of families, on orphans, and on defence- 
leſs young females. But if any good at all 
can be gathered from a thing, (which is itſelf 
the wwor/# of all things,) the whole of that 
GOOD devolves to the ſhare of a TEW moſt 
profiigate ROBBERS, to the mercenary pillager, 
to the PIRATICAL privateer, perhaps to a 
very few generals or ſtateſmen, by whole in- 
trigues the war was excited for his very pur- 
poſe, and who NEVER THRIVE SO WELL AS 
IN THE WRECK OF THE REPUBLIC. In the 
former caſe, one man ſuffers for the ſake of 
ALL; in the latter caſe, in order to revenge or 
ſerve the cauſe of a ewv, and, perhaps, of ONE 
MAN only, we cruelly afflict many thouſand 
perſons who GAVE NO OFFENCE, and DID 
NO INJURY. It would be beter to let the 
crime of a FEW go unpuniſbed, than, while we 

f | : ” endea- 
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endeavour to chaſtiſe one or two by war, in 
which, perhaps, WE MAY NOT SUCCEED, to 
involve our . own people, the neighbouring 
people, and the INNOCENT part of the ene- 
mies, for ſo I may call the MULTITUDE, in 
certain calamity, It is better to let a wou xp 
alone, which cannot be healed without injury 
to the WHOLE BODY. But if any one ſhould 
exclaim, * that it would be unjuſt that he who 
© has offended ſhould not ſuffer condign pu- 
« n;/hment ;”” I anſwer, that it is much more 
unjuſt, that ſo many thouſand INNOCENT 
PERSONS ſhould be called to ſhare the utmoſt 
extremity of misfortune which they could not 
poſſibly have DESERVED. 5 

In theſe times, indeed, we ſee almoſt EVERY 
WAR which breaks out, deriving its origin 
from ſome nugatory and obſolete pretence, or 
from the ambitious confederacies of PRINCES, 
who, in order to bring ſome contęſted petty 
town under their juriſdiction, lead the whole - 
empire into extreme jeopardy. After all, this 
PETTY TOWN, or inconſiderable object, what- 
ever it may be, CLAIMED at the expence of 
much blood and treaſure, is SOLD or CEDED 


at the return of peace. Some one will ſay, 
L 2 would 
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would you not have PRINCES proſecute their 
juſt xicuTs? I am ſenſible that it is not the 
buſineſs of perſons like me to diſpute too 
freely upon the RIGHTS of Princes, which, 
were it SAFE, would involve me in a longer 
diſcourſe than would ſuit the preſent occaſion, 
I will only ſay, that if every claim or diſputa- 
ble title be a /aicrent cauſe for undertaking a 
war, that it is likely, in the multitudinous 
changes and chances of human affairs, a 
claim or difputable title will zever be wanting 
for the purpoſe. What nation is there that 
has not been driven from ſome part of its ter- 
ritories, and which has not in its turn driven 


others? How often have men emgrated from 


one quarter to another? How often has the 
feat of empire been transferred hither and 
thither, either by chance, or by general con- 


ſent? Now let the people of modern PA Dua, 


for inſtance, go and claim the territory of 
Troy; becauſe ANTENOR, their founder, wasa 
TROJAN. Let the modern Romans put in 
their claim to Africa and Spain, becauſe ſome 
of their provinces formerly belonged to the 
Romans of antiquity, their forefathers. 


Add 
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Add to this, that we are apt to call that 


DOMINION, or abſolute property, which is only 
ADMINISTRATION, or executive government 


on TRUST, There cannot be the ſame ab/o- 
lute right over MEN, ALL FREE BY NATURE, 
as there is over CATTLE. This very RIGHT 
which you poſſeſs, limited as it is, was given 


you by the conſent of the PEOPLE. They 
who gave, unleſs I am miſtaken, can take 


away. Now ſee how efriſſing a matter to the 


PEOPLE is the /ubjeft in diſpute. The point of 


conteſt is, not that this or that ſtate may be- 
come ſubject to a GOOD Prince rather than to 
a BAD ONE ; but whether it ſhould be given 
up as PROPERTY to the claim of FERDINAND, 


or to the claim of S1G18MUND ; whether it 


ſhould pay tribute to PHILIP, or to Louis. 
This is that great and mighty RIGHT, for the 
eſtabliſhment of which, the whole world is to 
be involved in one ſcene of war, confuſion, 
and bloodſhed. 

But be it ſo; let this RIGHT be eſtimated 
as highly as you pleaſe; let there be no dif- 


ference between the right to a man's private 
FARM and to the public fate; no difference 


between cattle bought with your OWn money, 
and 


© Rl 
and MEN, not only born REE, but become 
CHRISTIANS ; yet it would be the part of a 
wiſe man to weigh well in his mind, whether 
this RIGHT is of ſo much value as that he 
ought to proſecute it, at the expence of that im- 
menfity of calamities, which muſt be brought, 
by the proſecution of it, on his on people, 


on thoſe who are placed under his tutelary care, 


and for whoſe GOOD he wears the CROWN. 
If, in forming this eſtimate, you cannot diſ- 
play the GENEROSITY OF A TRULY PRINCE= 
Ly character, yet at leaſt ſhew us the /hrewd- 
neſs of a CUNNING TRADESMAN, that knows 
and purſues his own intereſt. The trade/man 
deſpiſes a loſs, if he ſees it cannot be avoided 
without a greater loſs; and ſets it down as 
clear gain, if he can eſcape a dangerous riſk 
at a trifling expence. 
There is a 7rite little flory that exhibits an 
example in private life, which it might not be 
amiſs to follow, when the Szate is in danger of 


involving itſelf in war. There were two near 


relations, who could not agree on the diviſion 
of ſome property which devolved to them ; 
neither of them would yield to the other, and 


n ſeemed to be no poſſibility of avoiding a 
3 6 
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ſuit at law, and leaving the matter to be de- 


cided by the verdi of a jury. Counſel were 
retained, the proceſs commenced, and the 
whole affair was in the hands of the lawyers. 
The cauſe was juſt on the point of being 
brought on, or, in other words, war was de- 
clared. At this period, one of the parties ſent 
for his opponent, and addreſſed him to the 
following purpoſe : f 
« In the firſt place, ſaid he, it is ci 

* unbecoming (to ſpeak in the moſt tender 
“terms of it) that two perſons united like 
us by nature, ſhould be diſſevered by intereſt. 
“In the ſecond place, the event of a /aw- 
% ſuit is no leſs uncertain than the event of 
e war, To engage in it, indeed, is in our 
own power; to put an end to it, is not ſo. 
Now the whole matter in diſpute is one 
hundred pieces of gold. Twice that ſum 
muſt be expended on notaries, on attornies, 
on counſellors, on the judges, and their 
friends, if we go to law about it. We 
muſt court, flatter, and FEE them; not to 
mention the trouble of dancing attendance, 
and paying our moſt obſequious reſpects 
to them, In a word, there is more coſt 
* than 
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than worſhip in the buſineſs, more harm 


than good, and therefore I hope this con- 
ſideration will weigh with you to give up 


all thoughts of a /aw-/uif, Let us be wiſe 


for ourſelves, rather than thoſe plunderers ; 
and the money that would be z//-beftorwed 
on them, let us divide between ourſelves, 
Do you give me ONE MOIETY from your 
ſhare, and I will give you the ſame from 
mine. Thus we ſhall be clear garner: in 
point of love and friendſhip, which we 
ſhould otherwiſe loſe ; and we ſhall eſcape 
all the trouble. But if you do not chuſe 
to yield any thing to me, why then, and in 
that caſe, I cheerfully reſign the wHoLE to 
you, and you ſhall do juſt as you pleaſe with 


it. I had rather the money ſhould be in th: 


* hands of a friend, than in the clutches d 
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thoſe inſatiable robbers. I ſhall have made 
profit enough by the bargain, if I ſhall have 


* ſaved my character, hept my friend, ani 


avoided the plague of a lawſuit.” 
The juſtice of theſe remarks, and the pool 


humour with which they were made, over- 
came the adverſary. They therefore ſettled 
the buſineſs between themſelves, and left the 


poor 


TT 6 
poor lawyers in a rage, gaping like fo many 
rooks for the prey chat bad Juſt prey paw het 


hungry maws. 
In the infinitely more hazardous concerns. 


of war, let ſtateſmen condeſcend to imitate this 


inſtance of diſcretion.” Let them not view 
merely the 0BJECT which they wiſn to obtain, 
but how great a loſs of good things, how many 
and great dangers, and what DREADFUL CA= 
LAMITIES they are ſure of incurring, in try- 
ing to obtain it; and if they find, upon hold- 
ing the ſcales with an even hand, and care- 


fully weighing the advantages with the diſad- 


vantages, that peace, even with ſome eircum- 
ſtances of injuſtice, is better than a j war, 


why ſhould they chooſe to RISK THE DIE OF 


BATTLE? Who, but a madman, would angle 
for a vile fiſh with a hook of gold? If they ſee 
much more loſs than gain in balancing the ac- 
count, even on the ſuppoſition that every 
thing happens fortunately, would it not be 


better to recede a little from their fri and 


rigorous right, than to purchaſe a little ad- 
vantage at the high price of evils at once 
undefined and innumerable? Let the poſ- 
ſellore keep their QBSOLETE CLAIMS AND 

* TITLES 
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TITLES unmoleſted, if I cannot diſpute them 
without ſo great a loſs of CurisTiay 
BLOOD! The reigning prince has probably poſ- 
ſeſſed his doubtful right many years; he has 
accuſtomed his people to his reins; he is 
known and acknowledged by them; he i; 


executing the princely functiont; and ſhall ſome 


pretender ſtart up, and having found an old 
title, in antiquated chronicles or muſty parch- 
ments, go and diſturb the ſtate that is quietly 
ſettled, and turn every thing, as the phraſe is, 
topfy-turuy? eſpecially, when we ſee that there 


is nothing among mortals which remains fixed 


and flable; but every thing in its turn be- 
comes the Hort of Fortune, and EBBS AND 
FLOWS like the tide. What end can it an- 
ſwer to claim, with ſuch miſchievous and tu- 
multuary proceedings, what, after it is claimed 
and obtained, will ſoon change hands, and 


find its way to another CLAIMANT, AND to 


ſome unborn PROPRIETOR ? 
But ſuppoſing CHRISTIANS unable to 4. 


Heise, as they certainly ought, SUCH TRIFLES, 


yet why, on the breaking out of a diſpute, muſt 
they ruſh inſtantly to ARS? The world has 
ſo many GRAVE AND LEARNED BISHOPS, ſo 

13 many 
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many venerable CHURCHMEN of all ranks, fo 
many grey-headed GRANDEEsS, whom long 


experience has rendered /age, ſo many councils, 
ſo many SENATES, certainly inſtituted by our 


anceſtors for ſome »/eful purpoſe ; why is not 


RECOURSE had to heir authority, and the 
childiſh quarrels of pRINCEs ſettled by their 
wiſe and deciſive ARBITRATION? 

But more reſpect is paid to the fpecious lan- 
guage of the PRINCES THEMSELVES, who 


cry out, RELIGION Is IN DANGER,” and 


that they go to war to DEFEND THE CHURCH; 
as if the PEOPLE at large were not the 
PRINCE'S CHURCH ; or as if the whole dig- 
nity or value of the church conſiſted in the 


revenues of the prigſtbood; or, as if the church 


roſe, flouriſhed, and became firmly eſtabliſhed 
in the world by war and /laughter; and not ra- 
ther by the blood of the martyrs, by BEARING 
AND FORBEARING, and by a contempt for 
life, in competition with duty and conſcience, 

1, for one, do not approve the frequent 


HOLY wars which we make upon the TuRKs. | 
1 would it fare with the Chriftian religion if 


its preſervation in the world depended on 
such SUPPORT}; nor is it reaſonable to believe 
= | that 
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againſt our BROTHER Tux RS. If our reli- 
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that GOOD CHRISTIANS will ever be made by 


ſuch initiation into their religion as force and 
laughter. What is gained to the cauſe by 


the ſword, may in its turn be loſt by the ſword, 


2 Would you convert the Turks to Chriſti. 


anity? ſhew them not your riches, your troop: 
of ſoldiers, your POWER TO CONQUER, your 


pretended title to their dominions; but ſhew 


them the INFALLIBLE CREDENTIALS OP A 
CHRISTIAN, an INNOCENT LIFE, a DESIRE 
TO DO GOOD EVEN FO ENEMIES, an INvIx- 
CIBLE-PATIENCE under all kinds of injuries, 


a contempt for money, a diſregard of glory, a 


life itfelf little valued ; and then point out 
to them the HEAVEN-TAUGHT -DOCTRINE 
which leads to ſuch a conduct, and requires 


fich à life : theſe are the ARMS by which 
unbelievers are beſt ſubdued. As we now go 
on, we engage in the field of battle on equal 


terms, THE WICKED WITH THE WICKED, 
and ox religion is no better than their own, 
1 will ſay more, and I wiſh I ſaid it with 
greater boldneſs than truth: if wedrop the name 
of Ghriſtians and the BANNER OF THE CROSS, 
we are no better than Tukxks fighting 


* 


gion 


L 

Dy gion was inſtituted by troops of ſoldiers, eſta- 
ad blicied by the word, and diſſeminated by WAR, 
y WM then indeed let us go on to defend it by the 
d. W ame means by which it was introduced 
i- and propagated. - But if, on the contrary, it 
þy was begun, eſtabliſhed, and diſſeminated by 
Ur methods totally different, why do we have re- 
W courſe, as if we were afraid to rely on the aid 
; Chriſt, to the practices of the poor Heatbens, 
| for ſuccour and defence of the CHRISTIAN 
causg? 

But the objector e * Why may I not 
| go and cut the throats of thoſe who would cut 
at * our throats if they could? Do you then 
'E conſider it as a grace that ANY SHOULD BY 
es WF WicktDER THAN YOU? Why do you not 
ch go and rob thieves? they would vob you if 
YO they could. Why do you not revile them that 
Lvevile you? Why do Ju not hate them that 
D, hate you? WY 
1, Do you conſider it as a NOBLE EXPLOIT 
h for a Chriſtian, having killed in war thoſe 
1e whom he thinks wickeD, but who till are 
, MEN, for whom Chriſt died, thus to offer up 
g VICTIMS moſt acceptable to the DEVIL, and 
0 to delight THAT GRAND ENEMY in uo in- 
n 1 | - | ; DEL” ſtances z 
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ſtances; firſt, that a MAN is /lain at all; and 


ſecondly, that the man who flew him is 3 


CHRISTIAN ? 1 1 

There are many people who, while they 
fet up for better Chriſtians than their neigh- 
bours, and wiſh to appear men of ex!raordj. 
zary zeal and piety, endeavour to do as much 


evil as they poſſibly can to az UNBELIEVING 


nation; and what evil they forbear to inflict, 
folely becauſe they want the power, they 
make up for by hearty curſes and imprecations; 
whereas this conduct alone is ſufficient to 


prove any man to be 20 Cbriſtian at all, 


Others again, defirous of ſeeming outrageoully 
ORTHODOX, call down the moſt dreadful 
curſes on the heads of thoſe whom we name 
HERETICS, though Bey themſelves prove, by 
this very conduct, that they are worthier of 
that appellation. He that would paſs for a 


truly oRTHODOX CHRISTIAN, muſt endea- 


vour, by mild methods, and mild methods alone, 
to reclaim thoſe who err, from the error of 
their ways, and bring them into the paths of 


peace. 
We ſpit our ſpite. againſt INFIDELS, and 
nk, by ſo doing, that we are perfectly o 
_ CHRISTIANS 


— my N89Þ gary 
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CunxisriAxs; perhaps, at the ſame time, 
more ABOMINABLE for the very act, in 
the ſight of God, than the znfidels them- 
ſelves, the objects of our rancour. If the 
ancient and primitive preachers of the Gos- 
PEL had felt ſentiments as BITTERLY Hos- 
TILE againſt ws before our converſion, as we 
do againſt the infidels of our time, WHERE 
SHOULD WE. HAVE BEEN, who, in con- 
ſequence of their patience and forbearance, 
are NOW EXISTING CHRISTIANS? Aſſiſt the 
poor infidels in their MISFORTUNE OF INI. 
DELITY ; make them, by INSTRUCTION AND 
EXAMPLE, PIOUS, Wherever they are now 
the contrary ; and I will acknowledge your 
CHRISTIAN DISPOSITFON, your benevolent 
views, and your ſound ORTHODOXY. 


There are a great many orders of mendicant 
monks in the world, who wiſh to be thought 
the PILLARS OF THE CHURCH: how few, 
among ſo many thouſands, who would riſk 
their lives to propagate the CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION! But, ſay they, they have no hope 
of ſucceſs, if they were to attempt it. But 
I fay, there would be the beſt-grounded hopes 
of it, if they would bring into action the 

manners 
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manners of their founders and ancgſtors, Do. 
MINIC AND FRANCIS ;” who, I believe, had 
an unfeigned contempt for this world, not to 
dwell upon their truly APOSTOLICAL LIVIS 
and converſations. We fthould not wart even 
MIRACLES, if the cauſe of Chriſt now required 
them. But after all, thoſe who boaſt them. 
ſelves to be the VICARS AND 8UCCESSORs 
OF SAINT PETER, the great inſtitutor of the 
church, and of the OTHER APOSTLES, place 
their 2obole truſt in the ARM OF FLESH, in 
ſupports merely human, in FLEETS AND 1N 
ARMIES alone. Theſe RIGID PROFESSORS 
of the true religion live in cities flowing with 
riches, and abandoned to luxury; where they 
Rand a chance of becoming corrupt themſelves, 
rather than of correfing the manners of otheri; 
and where there is plenty of paſtors to inſtrui 
the people, and of prigſis to fing praiſes to 
Gop. They live in the COURTS OF PRINCES, 
where they behave in a manner which 1 ſhall 
not at preſent minutely relate *. They hunt 
| | legacies; 


The original adds, © Where they are like canis it 
balneo, a dog in a bath.” This was a proverbial expreſſion, 
applied to perſons who intrude where they are not wel- 

Fas come, 


lu 
the 


E I 


legacies,” THEY GO IN QUEST OF. filthy. 
lucre, they make themſelves ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes of DES OTS; and leſt they 
hould appear not to labour in their voc a- 
TION; they /tizmatize ERRONEOUS ARTICLES 
F FAITH, they MARk perſons who are /u/< 
pedted, who give offence, who are guilty of 
want of reſpe& to. themſelves, of HERESY 
AND OF SCHISM, For. they had rather 
bear RULE and POSSESS POWER, though 
to the injury of CHRIST's PEOPLE, than 
at any the leaſt riſque of their own eaſe 
ar ſafety, extend the rule, the PQWER, and 
the KINGDOM of JESUS CHRIST. 

Now thoſe whom we call Turxs are 
in ſome reſpects HALF CHRISTIANS, and 


perhaps approach nearer to genuine Chriſ= 


lianiiy than moſt of ourſelves. - For how 
many among us are there who neither 
believe the re/urrefion of the body, nor 
that the ſoul ſurvives the body's diffolution ? 
and yet, with what vindictive rage do theſe 
come, or where they ſtand in the way and are trouble- 
ſome. It is an ancient Greek Proverb, 7: xowoy xun; 36 
Baravemw ; quid cani et balneo? quadrabit' in cat qui ad 


rem quampiam prorſus ſunt inutiles ; ut in balneo nullus ef 
omni eanum uſus, We ſay, A dog in a church, CALEPIN., 


N men 


1. 
men when in authority riſe up to PUN1s9M th 
ſome little HERETICAL WRETCH, | who has % 
had the audacity to doubt hither the Ro- 7 
MAN PONTIFF has any juriſdiction Over the 
fouls that lie in TORMENT IN PURG4- 


Tory, Let us firſt" caſt the beam out mm tW 
our own eye, then fhall we fee to caſt they on 
mote out of our brother's eye. The end of up 
the goſpel is, to produce morals wor 
OF THE GOSPEL, Why do we urge thoſe pre 
points which have no reference to MELIORA-Milf we 
TION OF MORALS ? while, if you take away e. 
morals, the PILLARS OF THE FAITH, the alle 
whole fabrie falls to the ground at once. In ſine, ¶ gl 
who will believe us, while we hold up rug cor 
CROSS, and uſe the NAME OF THE GOSPEL mu 
and at the ſame time, our whole life and con nun 
ver/ation exhibits nothing but a LOVE oF lay 
THE WORLD ? Beſides, Chriſt, in whom ther“ 
was no failing or defect, did not quench tb ſo 
Smoaking flax, nor break the bruiſed reed, uf At. 
the prophecy expreſſes it; but particular to 
bears with and cheriſhes ke bs imper wil 
fect, till it improves and makes gradual ad He 
vances towards perfection. We are read) 


to extirpate ALL ASIA. AND AFRICA with 


the P 
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SHIM the fword, though there are many there either 
has ang, or altogether Chri/tians, ſuch as we pro: 
No- 27 ourſelves to be: why do we not rather 
the achnowledge the latter, and kindly encourage 
g- and improve the former? But if our real in- 
f of tention is only to extend dominion, if we are 
„only opening our voracious jaws: to ſwallow 
ol up their 7:ches, why do we add the name of 
uy Chr: to a purpoſe ſo vile, ſo wicked, and fo 
ole profane ? Is there not a poſſibility, that while 
24- we Chriſtians are attacking tbe/e unbeliev- 
/ err by HUMAN FORCE alone, the territory 
the allotted to us, in the partition of the 
ine, globe, may be in danger? How narrow a 
un corner of the world do we poſſeſs ?. What a 
EL; multitude of foreign enemies do zwe, ſo fer in 
number, raſhly provoke ? But ſome: man will 
lay, If Cod be with us, who fhall be againſt. 
„ut?“ And that man may very properly ſay 
ſo who relies on 8UCH fucconrs, and on SUCH 
ALONE, as God affords and approves. But 
to thoſe who rely on other ſuccours, what 
will our great Captain JIExsus CHRIST ſay? 
He has already ſaid, HE WHO TAKES THE 
SWORD, SHALL PERISH BY THE SWORD. | 
D 227; 250 160-6 
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If we are willing to conguer for Chrift, let 
us buckle on the /word of the Copel ;, let us 
put on the. helmet of ſalvation, graſp the 
ſhield» of faith, and be completely clad in 
apoftolical armour, the PANOPLY of HEAVEN, 
Then will it come to paſs, that we ſhall 
triumph even in defeat, and when routed in 
the field, ſtill bear away the * of a moſt 
glorious victory. 

But ſuppoſe the hazardous chance af war to 
turn out favourably to us, who ever found 
that men were made true Chriſtians by IR 
AND SWORD, BLOODSHED AND PLUN DER; 
And there is leſs harm in being openly and 
boneſily a Tuxk or a JEw, than in being an 
HYPOCRITICAL, A ue eee ee 
NAL CHRISTIAN. hs 

Still we mußt, you ſay, 8 to ward 
off the violence of aggreſſors from our own 
heads. But why do we provoke their violence, 
by fomenting feuds and animoſities among 
ourſelves, and widening the breach with 
them? They will not be very fond of in- 
VA DING us, if we are UNITED AT HOME; 
and they will ſooner he converted to the faith 
by our KIND OFFICES, if their lives are ſure 
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of being ſaved, than if they are #ar/bly 
treated and threatened with extermination. 1 
prefer an unbeliever in his NATIVE COLOURS, 
to a FALSE CHRISTIAN painted and var 


iſhed over with HYPOCRISY. It is our 
buſineſs to ſow THE SEED of Chriſtianity, 
and Chriſt himſelf will give the iucregſc. 
The harveſt is PLENTIFUL, if the labourers 
are not FEW. And yet, in order to make 
a frw PRETENDED Chriſtians of unbelievers, © 
how many good Chriſtians ſhall we render 
bad ones, and how many bad ones worſe? 
For what elſe can be the conſequence of wart 
and TVMULTS ? I would not ſuſpect for a 


moment, which has however often been -the 


caſe, that a war againſt an azbelieving nation 
is made a mere pretext for picking the pockets 
of CHRISTIAN PEOPLE ; that thus oppreſſed 


by every means, and quite broken down, they 


may, with more ſervility, ſubmit their necks to 


the yoke of DESPOTICAL RULERS, both 
civil and ECCLESIASTICAL, 
this with an intent to condemn entirely an ex- 
pedition againſt znbelrevers, if THEY ATTACK 


I do not ſay 


US unprovoted; but that we may carry on. a 


dear, to which we pretend CHRIST incites us, 


with 
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with /uch arms as Chriſt has furniſhed and | 
approved, 10 overcome EVIL with GOOD. : 
Let the UNBELIEVERS be made /en/il/; t 
that they are invited by us to /afety and ſal. ; 
vation, and not ATTACKED FOR THE pon. 7 
POSE OF PLUNDER. Let us carry to them 1 
MORALS worthy. of the goſpel ; and if we are 
not qualified, or have no opportunity, to ad- 
dreſs them with our fongues, let us remember 
that our LIVES AND OUR BEHAVIOUR Heal 
the moſt forcible language, and the moſt 
perſuaſive eloguence. Let us carry to them 
a CREED or profeſſion of faith, fimple, truly 
apoſtolical, and not overladen with ſo many 
ARTICLES ſuperadded by HUMAN CONTRI- 
VANCE. Let us require of them principally 
thoſe things which are clearly and openly 
. banded down by the ſacred volumes, and in the 
writings of the Apoſtles. The FEWER Ihe Ak- 
' TICLES Zhe eaſier the CONSENT ; and UNION 
will ſtill more ef2&#ually be promoted, if on 
moſt of the articles, every one ſhall be allowed 
- to put what conſtruction he pleaſes, provided he 
does not enter into a CONTROVERSY that 
breaks the PUBLIC PEACE, | 


_ ou; 
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It is a truth to be lamented rather than 
denied, that if any one examines the mat- 
ter carefully-and faithfully, he will find almoſt 
ALL the Wars of Chriſtians to have origi- 
nated either in FOLLY or in WICKEDNESS : | 
Figsr, in FOLLY ; as for inſtance, yYouNG 
MEN born to rule, totally unacquainted with 
themſelves and the world about them, have 
been flamed with the love of MARTIAL 
GLORY, by the bad examples of their forefa- 
thers, and the /illy flories of HEROES, as they 
are called, in which fooli/bþ writers have 
trumpetted the fame of FOOLISH PRINCES. 
Raw ſiriplings like theſe upon THRONES, thus 
inflamed with 7a//e glory in the firſt inſtance, 
and in the next, inſtigated by ſurrounding fat- 
terers, ſitmulated by LAWYERS and DIvINES ; 


| B1SHOPS themſelves either aſſenting or conniv- 
ing, perhaps even REQUIRING them to go and 


take the ſword as a DUTY INCUMBENT ; ſuch 
as theſe, ENGAGE IN WAR with all the raſhne/s 
of FOLLY, rather than the malignity of inten- 
tional guilt, They at laſt buy experience, which 


colts THE WORLD VERY dear, and find that 


war is a thing which above all things they 
ought to haye avoided. A ſecret grudge 
| X urges 
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urges one FOOL, ambition another, native cru- 
elty and ferocity of diſpoſition a third, to the 


HORRID: WORK or WAR, Our IEIAD, or 


biftory of war, like Homer's ILtaD, contains, 
as Horace ſays, nothing BUT A HISTORY OP 
THE WRATH Or SILLY KINGS, AND OF 
PEOPLE AS SIELY AS THEY. NEXT, as J faid, 
our wars ariſe from wicKEDNEsSS. 

There are kIN s who go to war for no 
other reaſon, than that they may with greater 
eaſe eſtabliſſl DEsPOTIC AUTHORITY over 


their on ſubjects AT HomE. For in time of 
peace, the power of PARLIAMENTS, the dig - 


nity of magiſtrates, the vicouR OF THE 
LAWS, are great impediments to a prince who 
. wiſhes: to exerciſe ARBITRARY POWER. 


But when once a war is UNDERTAKEN, 
the chief management devolves to a RW, who 


call themſelves the MINISTERS OF executive 
government; and who, for the general ſafety, 
aſſume the privilege of conducting every thing 
according to their on humour, demanding 
unlimited confidence from the PEOPLE, and 
the pROOUNDESTHTSECRESY. Theſe perſons, 
in fuch a conjuncture, who are the prince's 


favourites, are all exalted to PLACES of 


HONOR 


PQ> "723 5 mo 
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HONOUR AND PROFIT 3 and thoſe. whom 


the prince diſlikes are turned off and negledt- | 
ed, as forming a DANGEROUS OPPOSITION. 


Now is the TIME for RarSiNG As MUCH 
MONEY as their hearts can wiſh. In ſhort, 
Now 18 THE. TIME, when they feel that they 
are MONARCHS not in aame only, but in very 
deed and truth, monarchs with a vengeance | 
In the mean time, the leaders Play into one 


another's hands, till they have eaten up the 
POOR PEOPLE ROOT AND BRANCH, Do. 


you think that men of ſuch diſpoſitions 
would be backward to ſeize any, the ſlighteſt 
occaſion of war, ſo lucrative, ſo flattering to 
avarice and atnbition ? 

In the mean time we glve our evil diſpoſi⸗ 
tion a PLAUSIBLE NAME. For inſtance, I long 
for ſome of the TuRk's riches, and I cLOAK 


my real motive by calling it a zeal for the DE 


fENCE OF RELIGION. I burn with Hatred and 


malice, and I cloak them with a PRETENDED - 


REGARD FOR THE RIGHTS of the CHURCH. 
I mean only to gratify my AMBITION AND 
ANGER, or I am hurried on by the impetugſity 
of my own temper 4 but I take cate to allege 
as a cauſe for taking up arms, that ſome 


0 TREATY 


"ol 
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TREATY HAs BEEN broken, ſome 1 my 


ALLIES INJURED OR INSULTED, ſome con- 
TRACT NOT PERFORMED, or any other pal- 
try, yet colourable pretence for a rupture. 


After all, it is ſurpriſing to think. how 


theſe perſons are DISAPPOINTED in the 
real objects of their hearts; and while they 
are ftriving by wrong methods to ſhun this or 
that evil, fall into another, or even the ſame 
evil rendered ſtill worſe. For if they are led 
on by the love of glory, is it not much more 
GLORIOUS to SAVE than to DESTROY, to 


BUILD than to DEMOLISH? Then, though 
every thing ſhould fucceed moſt proſperouſly 


in war, yet how SMALL A PITTANCE OF 


GLORY falls to the PRINCE' 8 SHARE? The 


| people, WHOSE MONEY PAYS for it ALL, 
certainly claim a juſt part of the glory; - the 


' FOREIGNSOLDIER, hired for the buſineſs of the 


battles, demands a ſtill GREATER ; the GENE- 
RALS ſome of it, and FORTUNE THE LARG- 
EST PORTION OF ALL; for as ſhe has great 
influence in all human affairs, ſo more particu- 
larly does ſhe DOMINEER in al the EVENTS 


OF WAR, 55 3 
. Now, 
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Now, if GREATNESS OF MIND, as you 
pretend, ſimulates to Wa R, conſider how 
dittle conſiſtent is the conduct you purſue, with 
ſo noble a quality. For while this GREAF= 
NESS OF MIND forbids you to gield to ſome 
INDIVIDUAL, perhaps a zeig hbouring PRINGE, 


perhaps related to you. by marriage, perhaps 


one who has deſerved well of you formerly; 
how ABJECT a SUPPLIANT you make yourſelf, 


while you condeſcend to. ſolicit the auxiliary 


aid of BARBARIANS againſt him, and what 
is baſer ſtill, the co-operation of MEN for- 
LU TED WITH every kind of Jiagitiouſneſ+ ; if 


Vrutes, like them, deſerve to retain the appe/- 


lation of men; while you condeſcend to pro- 


miſe, to flatter, and conjole, a ſet of aban- 


doned wretches, murderers and thieves, by 


whom the meaſures of war are principally 
carried into execution? While you with to 


BULLY YOUR EQUAL, you are obliged to 


fawn and cringe to the lowe/t wwretcbes, the 
 officouring and dregs of the human race. While 
you are endeavouring to extrude a neighbour 
from his proper dominions, you are obliged 
to admit into your own realm the baſeſt tribe 
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of Bnaves and varlets. You will not truſt | 


yourſelf to a RELATION by marriage; but 
you helitate not to re/ign your cauſe into the 
bands of ARMED BANDITTI. 

As to your SAFETY, how much /afer 
would you be, by Habliſbing and preſerving 
CONCORD ? If GAix is your object, take 
your pen and ink and make the calculation. 
J give you leave to adopt war, if it ſhall not 


appear on a fair calculation, that you are in 
purſuit of an uncertain profit, at a certain 


loſs not to be eſtimated; in purſuit of a profit 


not only leſs in amount than the certain 
loſs, but alſo doubtful whether it will ever be 


obtained at all. But you are conſulting the 


welfare of the ſtate, not your own: let me 
tell you, that /fates are ruined in no way fo 


_ expeditiouſly, and ſo much WITHOUT RE“ 
ME DV, as by WAR. Before you have STRUCK 
A STROKE, you have hurt your country more 
than you will ever do zt good, even if your 
efforts ſhould be crowned with victory. You 
exhauſt the wealth of your people, you multiply 


houſes of mourning, you fill all the country 


with robbers, thieves, and violators of inno- 
CENCE, 


RL LICL 
cence. Such are the fruits reaped in the 
harveſt of war, ſuch the bleſſed effects it 


leaves behind it. 


If you really Love YOUR SUBJECTS, your 
WHOLE PEOPLE, the INDIVIDUALS as well 
as the AGGREGATE, how happens it that the 
following reflections do not ariſe in your 
mind? Why ſhouldI expoſe thoſe young men 
of mine, flouriſhing in health and ſtrengib, to 
every kind of diſaſter * Why ſhould I purſue a 
courſe likely to deprive ſo many worthy women 
of their huſbands, ſo many znnocent children 
of their fathers? Why ſhould I aſſert fome 
obſolete claim, which I ſcarcely recognize my= 
ſelf; ſome very doubtful right, WITH THE 
BLOOD OF THOSE WHO ARE TRUSTED, 
LIKE CHILDREN, TO MY PROTECTION? In 
a war, undertaken under the pretence. of de- 
fending the church, I have ſeen the cuuURCcu- 
MEN themſelves ſo fript by repeated contribu- 
tions, that no enemy could poſſibly have treated 
them with more efe&ual HOSTILITY :: ſo that 
while we fooliſhly endeavour to avoid falling 
into a PIT, we precipitate ourſelves into it head- 
long of our own. accord. While we cannot 
put 
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put up with a light | injury, we ſubject our- 


fel ves to the greate/t injury, ſtill further aggra- 


vated by the GROSSEST INSULT. While we 
ſcorn to pay due deference to ſome PRINCE, 
our EQUAL, we render ourfelves ob/eguzows {uis 
tors to the lo of the human race. While by 
_ filly conduct we aſpire at FREEDOM, We en- 
tangle ourſelves in the nets of the BASEST $LA- 


VERY. While we are greedily hunting after a 


PALTRY PITTANCE OF GAIN, we involve our- 
felves and our people in LASSES BEYOND E$- 
TIMATION. 

It is the part of a ſenfble man * the 5 
to give theſe things due conſideration ; of a 
EurisTIAN, who is 2xuly ſuch, to ſhun, de- 
precate, and oppoſe, by every lawful means, 
2 buſineſs fo HELLISH, fo irreconcileable both 
to the life and to the doctrine of CHRIST. 
If war cannat by any means be avoided, on 
account of THE WICKEDNESS OF THE BULK 
or MANKIND, then, after you ſhall have 4 
vo ffone unturned to avoid it, after you ſhall 
have ſought peace by every mode of negotiation, 
the next defirable paint will be, to take the 

—_ care that the. execution of a BAD BU» 
„„ 
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_ boſs as poſſible of 8UMAN BLOOD. | For if we 


endeavour to BE what we are CALLEED, that is; 
to be violently attached to NOTHING WORED= 
LY, to ee nothing HERE with too ANXfOUs 
A SOLICIFTUDE ; if we endeavour to free our- 
ſelves from all that may 1NcUMBER and im- 
pede our fight to HEAVEN; if we aſpire with 
our moſt ardent wiſhes at CELESTIAL FE- 
LICITY ; if we place our CHIEF HAPPINESS 
IN CHRIST ALONE,—We have certainly, in ſo 
doing, made up our minds to believe, that 
whatever is TRULY GOOD, truly GREAT, 
truly delightful, is to be found in urs RELI- 
GION, If we are convinced that a GOOD MAN 
cannot be eſſentially hurt by any MORTAL ; if 
we have duly gſimated the vanity and tranſitory 


| duration of all the ridiculous things which agitate 


HUMAN: BEINGS; if we have an adequate 
idea of the difficulty of transforming; as it were, 
a MAN INTO &4- 60D; of being ſo cleanſed, by 
continual meditation, from the POLLUTIONS 
OF THIS WORLD, that when the body is laid 
down in the duſt, one may emigrate to the 

SOCIETY 


( 18 1 Ws. 
SOCIETY OF ANGELS: in a word, if wg ex- 
hibit theſe three qualities, without which no 
man can deſerve the APPELLATION. OF 4 
CHRISTIAN 3 INNOCENCE, that we may be 
free from vice; CHARITY, that we may de- 
ſerve well of ALL MEN 3-ÞATIENCE, that we 
may bear with thoſe who uſe us ill, and, if poſ- 
fible, bury injuries by an ACCUMWLATION OF 
BENEFITS. on the injured party; LASK WHAT 
WAR CAN POSSIBLY ARISE HEREAFTER 
for any trifles which the world contains? 
If the Chriſtian religion be a FABLE, why 


do we not honeſtly and openly explode it? Why 


do we gloryand take a pride in its NAME ? But 
if Chri/t is both the way, and the TRUTH; 
and the LIFE, why do all our /chemes of life 
and plans of conduct DEVIATE ſo from this 
great EXEMPLARY? If we acknowledge 
CHRIST to be our LORD AND MASTER, who 
is LOVE ITSELF, and who taught nothing but 
LOVE AND PEACE, let us exhibit his model, 
not by aſſuming his name, or making an gen- 
tatious diſplay of the mere emblematic ſign, 115 
CROSS, but by our lives and converſation. 
Let us adopt the LOVE OF PEACE, that Chriſt 

| may 


n. 


Twel 


may recognize HIS OWN, even as We recog- 

nize him to be the TEACHER OF PEACE. 
Let this be the ſtudy of Pos, PRINCES, 
and of WHOLE NATIONS. By this time 


there has been enough Chriſtian BLOOD 8PILT 


INWAR; we have given PLEASURE ENOUGH 
TO THE ENEMY of the CHRISTIAN NAME; 
but if the PEOPLE, the rude and uninſtructed 
people, are ſtill diſpoſed to riot and TUMULT, 
to diſorder and war, let them be RESTRAIN= 
ED by their own refþefive princes, who ought 
to be, in the fate, what the EYE is in the Body 
and REASON in the sour. Again, if princes 
themſelves breed confuſion, and violate peace, 
undoubtedly it is the duty of PoNTIFFs and 
BISHOPS, by their wiſdom and authority, to 
TRANQUILLIZE the commotion. SATIATED 
with everlaſting wars, let us indulge at length 
a-LONGING after PEACE,  _ 

The greatneſs of the calamity itſelf urges 
us to ſeek PEACE, and enſue it; the world, 
wearied out with woes, demands it; Chriſt in- 
vites to it ; the great pontiff, Leo the Tenth, 
exhorts to it; he, who, from his PAc1FiC 
diſpoſition, may be deemed the true repreſent. 

po „ afive 
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ative of the PRINCE Or PEACE, IJxsus 
CurIsT; he who is a LAMB to injure the 
innocent, but a lion againſt all that oppoſes 
true piety; all whoſe withes, all whoſe coun- 
ſels, all whoſe labours tend to this one point; 
that thoſe who are bound together by one 
COMMON FAITH may be cloſely cemented in 
one common CHARITY, The ſcope of all his 
endeavours is, that the CHURCH may flou- 
riſh, not in riches, | not in power, but in 
in its own appropriate excellencies and en- 
dowments : A moſt glorious undertaking; and 
every way worthy a man ſo truly great — 
ſcended from the celebrated family of the 
Medici; a family by whoſe political wiſdom 
the famous ſtate of Florence flouriſhed in a 
long continued PEACE ; and whaſe enlight:- 
ened generoſity has ever afforded protection 
to all the fine and liberal arts which embelliſh 
human life. 

Blefſed by nature with a mild and gentle 
diſpoſition, he was initiated, at the earlieſt age, 
in polite letters, the ſtudies of humanity, the 
cultivation of Poetry, a and in all thoſe arts which 
| have ſo powerful an influence in ſoftening and 
9 meliorating 


Won 
meliorating the ſentiments of the heart, Thus 
educated among men of the firſt character for 
learning, and nurſed, as it were, in the lap of 
the Muſes, he brought with him a blameleſs 
life, a reputation unſpotted, though in the 
mid{t of a licentious city like Rome, to the 
ſupreme pontiſicate. Upon this high and 


honourable office he by no means obtruded 


himſelf; he had not the leaſt expectation 
of poſſeſſing it; but ſeems to have been 
nominated to it by the voice of God, that he 


might bring relief to a ſuffering world, diſ- 


treſſed and haraſſed, as it was, 1 the un- 
cealing tempeſt of WaR. 

Let his predeceſſor, Julius, enjoy all the 
GLORY of war, let. him boaſt his unenvied 
victories, let him engroſs all the honour of his 
magnificent triumphs; all which, how very 
little they become a Chriſtian Pontiff, it is 
not for perſons in my humble ſtation to pro- 
nounce: but this I will venture to ſay; 
his glory, however great, was founded on the 
SORROWS, the ſufferings, and the DESTRUC- 
T10N of multitudes. Infinitely more glory 


will redound to our LEO, from the RESTO-· 


FS  RATIQN 
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RATION OF PEACE TO THE WORLD, than 


to JuLivs *, from all his wars, all over 


Chriſten- 


* This holy and infallible poxT1FE, as well as glorious 
WARRIOR, is thus characteriſed in a dialogue intitled 
Julius, which many attributed to Eraſinus, but which 
he difavowed. *© Fuit Julius, homo palam ſceleroſus, te- 
<< mulentus, homicida, ſimoniacus, veneficus, perjurus, ra- 
« pax, portentofis libidinum generibus undique conſpur- 


e catus; denique SCABIE, quam vocant, Gallicd, totus co- 


« opertus.” He propoſed a decree to transfer the kingdom of 
France, and the title of Moſt CHRISTIAN Majeſty, to the 
king of England, whom he had excited to war with 
France. Gallos omnes hoſtilem in modum cruciandos 
<« interficiendoſque curavit: Premium etiam percuſſoribus 
<« pollicitus eſt, PECCATORUM omnium VENIAM et impuni- 
<« tatem, fi quis vel unicum Gallum quoquo modo trucida- 


©« ret. ***** tanto dolore atque iracundia exarſit, ut non 


« modd Gallis omnibus aqui et igne interdiceret, verum 
« etiam obvium quemque mactariĩ trucidarique imperaret ; 
« Præmiis etiam, ut dixi, ſicarios ac percuſſores invitaret,” 

| Horuax. Brutum Fulmen, p. 109, 1 10. 


« He endeavoured to cauſe all Frenchmen whatever to 
« be put to the torture, and to death, as enemies: he 
t offered a reward to all gentlemen assassINs by pro- 


4 feſſion; publicly notifying, that he would grant REM1S- 


« SION OF ALL PAST sIxs, and pardon for this particular 
« act, to any man who ſhould butcher any FREnCn- 
| „ MAN 
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Chriſtendom, however valiantly excited, and 


fortunately conducted. 


% Man whatever, nay, though it were but oxE, in any 


« manner #*****, He was ſo inflamed with anger and 


« revenge againſt the FRENCH NATION, that he not 
« only laid all Frenchmen under an interdict, but iſſued 


„an order, that whoever met a Frenchman in his way, 


“ ſhould kill him, and cut him to pieces. He alſo in- 
“ vited, as I have already ſaid, aſſaſſins and cut-throats, 
“ by the offer of rewards, REMISSION of fins, &c.“ But 
God, in mercy to mankind, took the monſter out of 
the world, before he could execute all he intended. His 
HOLINESS had deſtroyed his conſtitution by drunkenneſs 
and an IMPURE diſeaſe, 


There have appeared in better times, pamphlets, 


newſpapers, ſpeeches, MANIFESTOEs, and SERMONS, 
which breathe a ſpirit againſt FRENCHMEN almoſt as 
catholic as the decrees and orders of his foLINEss, If 
Eraſmus had not lived, there might have been other 
Juliuſes. He has delivered us from the curſe of popery ; 


may he deliver us from thoſe of orrensve war! And 


let all the PEOPLE ſay AMEN. 
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„ee . LETTERS of Haar. 


HEN one b with what FREEDOM an 
indigent ſcholar, as Eraſmus was, addreſſ- 

ed the moſt powerful kids of his time, on ſub- 
jects of the greateſt delicacy, on the HR CH AND 
ON WAR, and that he was not only ſuffered to pro- 
ceed with impunity, but honoured and careſſed by 
thoſe very MONARCHS ; and when one alſo confi- 
ders, how very SEVERELY, in more recent times, 
writers have been. perſecuted, who certainly were 
not at all PERSONAL, and who ſeemed to mean no- 
thing but the GENERAL 600D ; one can hardly be- 
lieve that the liberty of the pres and liberality of 
mind have been ſo much augmented of late, as 
unthinking people are apt to affirm, in the fond 
language of ſelf-congratulation. | 

The following Leters are at leaſt, curIos1TIEs, and 

they have an intimate connection with the ſubject of 
Ax TIPoLEMus. 
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To the moſt Chriſtian King, FRANC1S the Firſt 
of France, Deſiderius Eraſmus Roterodamus 
ſendetb Health, | 


Francis, Mosr CHRISTIAN KiNoG, 


Have hopes that I ſhall ſhortly have it in my 


power to evince my good diſpoſition to you by 
more indiſputable proofs than this; but, in the 
mean time, I have thought proper to preſent you 
with my PARAPHRASE OF THE GOSPEL OF OAINT 


Maxx, as an earneſt of my wiſh to fulfil my inten- 


tion in future. : | 
Inclined as I was of myſelf to offer you this 
proof of my reſpe&, the peculiar propriety of 


the preſent {till farther incited me; for, as 1 had de- 
dicated St. Matthew to my own ſovereign, Charles; 


St. John, to Ferdinand ; and St. Luke, to the King 
of England; St. Mark ſeemed to fall to your ſhare; 
that-thus the four Goſpels might be conſecrated to 
the four principal monarchs of the univerſe. And 
I wiſh that, as the evangelical volume fo aptly 
- unites your names, the evangelical ſpirit may ce- 
ment your hearts. | | 
Some perſons attribute to the pope a juriſdiction 
over departed ſpirits in the regions below; others 
think he has power over the angels of Heaven: the 
latter I am fo far from defiring to diminiſh, that I 
wiſh it were enlarged ; but I cannot help wiſhing 
at the ſame time, that the world may feel the ſalutary 
effect of this power, in conciliating and reſerving 
the unauimiiy of KINGS; who, for a long time, have 
been contending among one another, to the greateſt 
injury of Chriſtianity, in wars no leſs diſgraceful 
to themſelves than deſtructive to the PEOPLE. 
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Ina the mean time, we are execrating the Turks, 


and devoting them to damnation. - But what fight 
can be more agreeable to the Turks, or to any other 
enemies of the Chriſtian cauſe, than three of the 
moſt flouriſhing kings of all Europe, engaged in 
conteſts mutually murderous? I do not believe 
there is a ſingle Turk, among them all, ſo out- 
rageouſly inimical, as to imprecate greater evils on 
the Chriſtians, than they are inflicting on them- 
ſelves. Nor, in the midſt of the miſchief, does any 
one man ſtep forward as a PEACEMAKER, to compoſe 


' theſe unnatural diſturbances by his authority, though 


there are always enough employed in fomenting 

them, and adding fuel to the fire. | 
It is not my buſineſs deci/veiy to blame or excuſe 
the pretexts urged by either contending party. I 
know that every one's own cauſe appears to him- 
ſelf the moſt righteous ; and that in forming opi- 
nions on theſe matters, more favour is ſhewn to 
thoſe who repel an injury, than to thoſe who offer 
one: yet I anxiouſly wiſh, that arr Chriſtian kings 
would conſider duly and impartially, how great a 
gainer upon the whole that prince would be, who 
ſhould prefer peace, attended with ſome unjuſt con- 
ditions, to the moſt righteous war that could poſ- 
ſibly be waged, © als ng ole 
What can be frailer, more tranſitory, more ex- 
poſed to miſery, than human life? I dwell not on 
the great varicty of diſeaſes, diſaſters, accidents, fa- 
tal calamities, peſtilent ſickneſſes, lightning, earth. 
quakes, conflagrations, inundations, and other evils 
which overwhelm it, without limit and without 
number, Yet, among all the miſeries by which 
man 1s infeſted, there -is not one more malignant, 
| 9 more 


"L 8 
more miſchievous than war; not one that, like 
war, does more harm to the morals of men, than 
even to their property and perſons. It is indeed a 
leſs injury to deprive me of my life, than of my in- 
Nacengaea.r 44 1 Wi + e 

Nor is war-at all the leſs deteſtable, becauſe the 
greateſt portion of its evils. falls on the poor and 
the low, on the farmer, the manufacturer, or the 
wayfaring man. Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſned his 
blood for the redemption of thgſe men, deſpiſed as 
they are, no leſs than for the redemption of «1N Gs. 
And when we ſhall ſtand before the judgment- 
ſeat of Chriſt, where the moſt powerful lords of 
this world muſt ſhortly ſtand; that impartial Judge 
will require a no leſs ftrift account to be given 
of thoſe poor and deſpiſed ones, than of deſpots and 
orandees. Therefore they who deem it a trifling 
loſs and injury, when the poor and the low are 
robbed, afflicted, baniſhed, burnt out, oppreſſed, 
or put to death, do in truth accuſe Jeſus Chriſt, 
the wiſdom of the Father, of FoLLY, for ſhedding 
his blood to ſave ſuch wretches as theſe. 

Accordingly, I think no deſcription of men 
more pernicious, than thoſe who inſpire KINGS with 
a love of war; kings, who, in proportion as they 
are the more exalted, are the more liable to be duped 
by the intereſted deluſions of artful counſellors. 

Greatneſs of mind, or loftineſs of ſpirit, is reckon- 
ed among the firſt of royal virtues. This was for- 
merly the ſubje& of univerſal panegyric in Julivs 
Czſar, as it is at preſent, by general conſent of 
all nations, in Francis, king of France, But 
there is no proof fo certain of true greatneſs of 
mind, as an ability to negle& or pals by in- 
11 juries 


ſuade them that it becomes them as KINOS 5 817 


juries without retaliation. It is true, that ancient 


heroes were celebrated who went to war for the ex- 
tenſion f empire, and not merely in_/e!f-defence ; but 
it muſt be remembered, that they were Heatbens; 
and that the authors who celebrate them, were Hea - 
thens, as well as their heroes. To a Chriſtian prince 
it is more glorious to preſerve the peace and tran- 
quillity of the community, over which he pre- 
ſides, even with the loſs of ſome part of his domi- 
nions, than to bring home the richeſt ſpoils, and be 
honoured with the moſt ſplendid triumphs, pur- 
chaſed at the expence of MIsERY TO THE HUMAN 
RACE. / Indeed they who inſtil into the minds of. 
princes an eager deſire to extend empire, ſeem 
to have opened a never- failing ſource of wars, 
And they alſo are the authors of as much miſ- 
chief to mankind, who ſuggeſt to the minds of 
princes, cauſes of anger or provocation, and per- 


to reyenge, with fire and ſword, ſome. word of of- 
fence» which perhaps was never ſpoken at all, or 
has been exaggerated by a miſchief-mak ing tale- 
bearer, How much more becoming a rave 
King to overlook; an affront of, this, ſort, for the 
ſake of preſerving the public tranquillity? Though 
it really hurt him, yet the hurt is done to him as an 
individual, and the public is not injured by it; but 
it cannot hurt him eyen as an izdividual, if it is 
treated with neglect, and held unworthy of notice. 
In ſome other particulars, kings may perhaps 


be carelgſs without injury, if indeed they who 


have to watch over the welfare of {9 many, can 
ever indulge themſelves ſo far, as to be care- 
leſs at all; but in #ndertakting wars, they ought 
or Q 2 to 
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to be extremely vigilant not to reſolve on any thing 


rafhly, becauſe they are on the point of bringing on 
the world an inundation of the greateſt calamities 
that it can poſlibly experience. ce 244" 

Believe me, moſt Chriſtian King, I do not mean 
to force the ſword out of the hands of wiſe and good 
princes. - Perhaps even a wiſe and good prince may 
wage war; but it will be only, when, aſter trying 
every expedient to avoid it, he is driven to it by A- 
SOLUTE and EXTREME meceffity. Our Lord Jeſus 
took the ſword from St. PEER; but he did not take 
it from PRINCES, St. Paul even approves of their 
lawful juriſdiction, directing the converts to Chriſti- 
anity, who reſided at Rome, not to deſpiſe their au- 
thority, though they were Heathens, nor to refuſe 
them, as they were inſtruments in the hands of Pro- 


vidence, either taxes, tribute, or the deference due 


to their office. If he meant to take away the ſword 
from them, he would not have ſaid, „He beareth 


© not the ſword in vain.”” St. Peter, the chief of the 


apoſtles, inculcates a ſimilar do@rine when he fays, 


« Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of man for 


ce the Lord's fake, whether it be to the king, as ſu. 
cc Fo, or unto governors, as unto them that are 
ec ſent by him for the puniſhment of evil- doers, and 
« for the praiſe of them that do well *.” 
Chriſt did not chuſe that St. Peter ſhould have any 
other arms than the '/wword of the goſpel, which is the 
word of God, and which, as St. Paul to the Hebrews 
ſays, * is quick and powerful, and ſharper than any 
e two-edged ſword, and piercing even to the di- 
viding aſunder of foul and ſpirit f.“ „ ug 


* * 1-Pet. ii. 13. F Heb. iv. 12. | 
| Now 
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Nor he who orders the ſword to be pul into 
its ſcabbard, without taking it away, does more in 


fact to prevent war, than if he had Foren it away. 


For why does he order it to be put up? evidently, 


that the evangelical ſhepherd ſhould zever u/e it. 


But why does he neither expreſsly order it to be en- 
tirely laid aſide, nor forbid it to be laid aſide? evi- 
dently, to teach us that we are not to think of RE- 


| VENGE, even when we have revenge in our POWER. 


- Chriſtians have therefore a figurative ſword given 


e, by Chriſt, to put to death six, and to cut off 


exorbitant luſts and appetites : and kings or magiſ. 
trates are permitted to bear a real ſword by the 
ſame Jeſus Chriſt, that they may be a terror to evil- 
doers, and protect thoſe who do well. 

The ſword is therefore not taken away, but its 


vsE is defined and limited: it is ſolely for the pz- 
FENCE OF PUBLIC TRANQUILLITY, and not to be 


made an inſtrument of amBiTIOoN. _ 

There are two kinds of ſwords, and two kinds of 
dominions. Prieſts have a ſword peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and a dominion no lels peculiar: inſtead of 


crowns and helmets, they have mitres; inſtead of 


a ſceptre, a ſhepherd's crook ; inſtead of a breaſt- 


plate, a caſſock and ſcarf; in a word, they have 


that PANOPLY, or complete ſuit of armour, which 
the valiant ſoldier of Chriſt, St. Paul, ſo well de- 
ſcribes in more places than one. 
Spiritual rulers are called paſtors or ſhepherds. 
. Temporal rulers were alſo called paftors by Homer, 
or ſhepoerds of the people. They both act the part 
of ſhepherds, and are aiming at the ſame osjzcr, 
the Euer of mankind ; 3 9 7 they are differ- 
ently 
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ently employed on the grand ſtage of human 
like. Now if both theſs perſonages had their 
own appropriate ſword ready drawn; that is, if 
both uſed the yower committed to them, as they 
ought to do, I am of opinion, that we Chriſtians, 
as we are called without much right to the name, 
ſhould not ſo often-. be plunging our unnatural dag- 
ger into one another's bowels. But while both theſe 
perſonages,  K1NGs and PRIESTS, neglect their own 
buſineſs, to interfere with each other's, neither of 
them maintain either their own dignity, the ge- 
neral tranquillity, or the good of the PPoOPC IE. 
When has a K1N6 more ROYAL DIGNITY about 
him, than when he either fits on the JUDGMENT- 
SEAT, expounds the law, reſtrains injuſtice, de- 
cides differences, relieves the ba or delibe- 
rates in the midſt of His counSELLORS, for the 
= GOOD or HIS COUNTRY ? 9 V 
When has a Bis for more of his proper dig- 
nity about him, than when he is teaching from the 
pulpit the philoſophy of the goſpel? Then, and 
then only, the ſpiritual king is truly on his 2hrone. 
But as it was 724#corous in NERO to contend in 
the theatre with fiddlers and ſingers, and in the 
circus with charioteers; fo it is equally indecorous 
in a KING to defeend to low and ſordid cares, ſuch 
as concern the gratification of his own favourite 
paſſions, and by gratifying'them, to endanger the 
ſafety and tranquillity of the ſtate. ' 
And as it was indecorous in a heathen philo- 


ſopher, with all the gravity of a beard and a cloak, 


to act on the ſtage, or deſcend to the conteſts 
of gladiators; ſo is it equally indecorous for a 
ſpiritual ruler to engage in wax. Why, in theſe 
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times, is ſuch a ſight to be ſeen as a biſhop, 


taking a greater pride in heading three or four 


hundred dragoons, with their ſwords, and their 
guns, and their field pieces, than in being ac- 
companied with pious deacons, and learned ſtu- 
dents, with their books and their papers of 
divinity ? - Why ſhould biſhops think themſelves 
great men by an oftentatious difplay of that very 
pomp and parade, the contempt of which con- 
ſtituted their predeceſſors great men? Why does 
the ſound of the trumpet or fife ſound more 
ſweetly in their ears, than the ſinging of pſalms or 
the reading the holy bible ? Suppoſe a king, inſtead 
of his crown and robes, ſhould put on a mitre 
and lawn fleeves ; and a biſhop, inſtead of a mitre 
and lawn fleeves, ſhould put on a crown and 
robes; would not the ſight be looked upon as very 
extraordinary and abſurd ? Bur, if a mere change 
of their outward habiliments has ſuch an effect, 
ought we not to be much more diſguſted on ob- | 
ſerving a change in their ne functions and 
employments? 

Whatever a king or a biſhop may do from | 
private reſentment, or for their own gratification, 
it ought to have a reference to the welfare of the 
people committed to their charge. They are 
BOUND to reform thoſe that are in error, to raiſe 
them that are fallen, to comfort the dejected, to 
check the inſolent, to ſtimulate the flothful, or to 
reconcile thoſe who diſagree. This is the duty of 
all rulers, eſpecially ot ſpiritual rulers, who ought 
by no means to: ſeek after worldly power and 
dominion. But ſince Chriſt united both, characters 
in himſelf, thoſe of a temporal and a ſpiritual ruler, 


W 
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though he only aſſumed the ſpiritual part of his 
Juriſdiction while on earth ; it 1s incumbent both on 
temporal and ſpiritual rulers, to imitate him, their 


common Lord and Maſter, in their ſeveral de- 


partments of ſpiritual and temporal dominion, 
Now, he devoted himſelf wholly and ſolely to the 
good and happineſs of his people. Therefore with 
what face can any man live for himſelf, for ſelfiſh 
purpoſes only, who, wearing either a crown or a 
mitre, proclaims himſelf a vicaR OR DELEGATED 

REPRESENTATIVE OF CHRIST ? > 7 $0 

Chriſt, throughout his whole life, diſplayed th 
character of a Saviour, a comforter, an univerſal be- 
nefactor. Whether in the temple or the ſynagogue, 
whether in public or in private, whether in a ſhip or 
in the wilderneſs, he taught the multitude, he healed 
the ſick, he cleanſed the lepers, he reſtored the 
paralytic, the lame, the blind, he expelled evil 
ſpirits, he raiſed the dead, he dehvered thoſe that 
were in jeopardy, he fed the hungry, he refuted 
the Phariſees, he took the part of the diſciples, of 
the poor ſinful creature who ſo laviſhly poured out 
her ointment, he even comforted the guilty and un- 
happy woman of Canaan, who was detected. in the 
commiſſion of her crime. Review the whole life 
of Jeſus; he never did evii to any mortal, though 
be was himſelf uſed ſo ill, and, if he had choſen it, 
might have revenged himſelf ſo amply. He was 
uniformly the Saviour and the Benefactor. To 
Malchus he reſtored the ear which Peter had cut off. 
He would not ſuffer his own per/onal ſafety to be 
ſecured, even by fo frifling an injury as that which 
was done to Malchus. He reconciled Herod and 
Pilate, Suſpended on the croſs, he fave one of the 
| thieves 
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thieves that were crucified with him. After his 
death, he brought over the centurion to the Chriſtian 
faith. This was ſupporting the character of a 
KING, truly ſo called—To Do coop To ALL, AND 
INJURY TO NONE. vt 

As for you, King Francis, the circumſtance of 
being diſtinguiſhed by the epithet; Mosr CHRIS“ 
TIAN, ought to ſtimulate you to reſemble CHRIST, 
your Lord and Maſter, as cloſely as poſſible. But 
what effrontery muſt hey poſſeſs, who; while they 
delight in being called the vicars or CHRIST, are 
anxious to defend, not their lives, not their true dig- 


nity, but their PEL, their pomp, and their pride, by 


the EFFUSION OF HUMAN BLOOD without meaſure ? 
And I ſay not this, moſt mighty King, to brand 
and ſtigmatize with infamy any particular biſhop 
(though I wiſh none may appear to deſerve it); 
but that I may ſhew in what conſiſts the true dig- 
nity both of kings and biſhops, and that they may 
themſelves live happily, white they fee and pręſerve 

their proper character in their public functions. 
The /p:ritual rulers, it muſt be confeſſed, recede 
fartheft from their duty and character, who, while 
they ought to pacify Chriſtian x1ves; quarrelling 
for trifles; are wicked enough to ſupply fuel, and 
to kindle and feed the flames of war. If ever 
there was an opportunity for good ſhepherds to con- 
ſult the good of their flocks at the hazard or loſs of 
their lives; if ever there was an occaſion for 
treading in the ſteps of that great Shepherd, whoſe 
ſucceſſors they pretend to be; it is Now, at 
this moment, when ſuck an inundation of crimes 
and calamities, the conſequences of war, is 
deluging the globe. Out of ſuch a multitude 
R of 


11 

of abbots, biſhops, archbiſhops, cardinals, why does 
not a ſingle individual ſtand forward, even at the 
riſk of his life, to tranquillize the tumult of war? 
How happily and honourably would he DiE, who 
ſhould forfeit his life in the endeavour to preſerve fo 
many thouſand lives as muſt periſh by war? 
Nothing can be more cruel and ſavage than ſingle 
combats, and the butchery of gladiatorial ſpectacles; 
and yet our forefathers were ſo delighted with the 
fight, that an example, the baſeſt of all others, left us 
by the Heathens, took ſuch firm hold of the Chriſ- 
tians, eſpecially in the city of Rome, that they have 
not been able at this day to diveſt themſelves en- 
tirely of this relique of Paganiſm. The abolition 
of that ſpecies of combat, which they diſtinguiſh 
by the name of tripartite, we owe to one TELI.“ 
MACHUS ; a perſon of that order who formerly, on 
account of the ſimplicity of a truly chriſtian life, 
a love of ſolitude, and an averſion to the pollu- 
tions of the world, were commonly called monks 
or hermits. This good man left the eaſt, and 
came to Rome; where entering the Theatre, 
and ſeeing armed men ruſhing violently, with 
an intent to kill each other, he leaped into the 
midſt of them, exclaiming, What are you do- 
* ing, brothers? why do you run headlong, like 
«© two wild beaſts, to each other's deſtruction ?“ In 
ſhort, while the good-natured man was humanely 
endeavouring to ſave the lives of the combatants, 
he loſt his own, for the people ſtoned him to death; 
ſo highly did the unthinking rabble value this cruel 
diverſion, which afforded an object to ſtare at. 
What was the conſequence ? The emperor Hono- 

rius, 
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rius, as ſoon as he heard of the tranfaction, iſſued 
orders to aboliſh the exhibition of gladiatorial com- 
bats. Now reflect a moment with me, how baſe an 
amuſement this was, how many thouſand lives were 
loſt by it; and you will immediately ſee how much 
the world 1s indebted to the death of an, individual. 
For a deed like this, Telemachus was very deſerv- 

edly CANONIZED. 5 e 
But how much more richly would that man de- 
ſerve this honour, who ſhould put an end to the con- 
flicts of the great potentates who lord it over the 
ſuffering world? It was comparatively no great crime 
if a gladiator killed a gladiator, if a wicked wretch 
became the executioner of a wretch as wicked as 
himſelf : but xiNGs engage in wars with one ano- 
ther, to the infinite detriment of all the world; yet 
they may perhaps be ſeparated and pacified at a 
leſs hazard than that with which Telemachus parted 
the gladiators. For they are confeſſedly Caris- 
TIANS; and, in proportion as their natures are more 
noble, they are the more manageable, Ir any piSHoP, 
or any one elſe inveſted with the auTaoRITY of the 
GOSPEL, would deal with them with ſound arguments, 
and ſpeak to their conſciences by fincere REMON=- 
STRANCES; and if a GOOD MAN, daring to at- 
tempt ſo noble an enterprize, ſhould happen to fall 
into the hands of ſome mercileſs and cruel prince, 
the worſt he could ſuffer from the moſt ſavage of 
the whole herd would be DeEaTy. And on what 
occaſion will thoſe perſons exhibit a pattern of the 
apoſtolical ſpirit, who pretend that hey have ſuc- 
ceeded to the apoſtolical authority, if they do not 
exhibit it on ſuch an occaſion? | (oy 
| * Some- 
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Somebody will ſay, «© What good will accrue, if 


c die in the cauſe, and at the ſame time do not 


« accompliſh the end which I have in view?” 
I anſwer, that * Chriſt, who poſſeſſes the office of 
ce diſpenſing the rewards to his faithful ſoldier, 
ce will not ſuffer a combatant like this to go with- 
« out his reward.” And I muſt obferve, that 
DEATH often accompliſhes that end which could 
not be accompliſhed in LIE; for when a good man 
falls in a good cauſe, his fall availeth much ****** 

But, moſt excellent King, I have ſo high an 
opinion of your good diſpoſition, the good diſpoſi- 
tion of the Emperor Charles, and of the King of 
England, that I do not doubt but all of you would 
have long ago followed wholeſome advice, if any 
ADVISER had ſtepped forward with a freedom tem- 


pered with modeſty, and a modeſty duly emboldened 


with a manly freedom, 

Unfortunately, and in the mean time, while no 
ſuch AbviskR appears, there is every where an 
abundance of wretebes who are ever ready to inſti- 
gate princes to wax; wretches whoſe INTEREST it 


is to create confulion, One whiſpers that his 


neighbouring princedeſpiſes you, andanother inſulted 
you ; a ſecond ſuggeſts, that if you could but add 


ſuch a portion to your dominions, you would have 


it in your power to add another whenever you 
ſhould think proper. Oh, ill-adviſed adviſer! why 
doſt thou ſuggeſt how far the limits of the empire 
may beextended, rather than remind him within what 
narrow bounds the dominion which he now poſſeſſes 
was originally circumſcribed? Why doſt thou not 
rather ſhew him how the territories he already rule; 

| may i 
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may be well and wiſely governed, than how they 
may be enlarged? There is no landmark to the 
greedy deſire of extending empire. Nothing can be 
juſter than the obſervation of Seneca, that many po- 
tentates have removed the boundaries of kingdoms, 
but none ever found and fixed one to his own am- 
bition. But, after all, the true honour of a king is 
to govern wiſely. Alexander the Great, when he 


came to the ocean, ſat down and wept, that he had 


not another world to conquer; for this world was 
too narrow for his ambition. Hercules went no 
farther than his pillars; but, amBiTIOoN knows no 
pillars, no bounding ocean. 

But, againſt the peſtilent advice which finds its 


way to the ear of Chriſtian princes, the ordinances 


and laws of Chriſt ought to be moſt zealouſly uſed 
as antidotes; and. all their deſigns ought to be 
guided by the GOSPEL RULE, as to a certain fixed 
mark at which they are bound to Alx. 

Perhaps you may aſk, why I trouble you, who 


have ſo much buſineſs: on your hands, with fo long 


and tedious an addreſs, In addreſſing you, I mean to 
addreſs all o NED HEADS; nor for any other rea- 
ſon, than that I feel for the coMmMON MISFORTUNE OF 


ALL MANKIND ; and wiſh the ſtate of CHRRISTEN DOM 


to be more PACIFIC ; eſpecially the ſtate of France, 


a country, than which I know none that has hitherto 


appeared among the nations more reſpectable or 


more abundant in riches and glory. 


If the tumult of war appeared but rarely, like a 


deluge, an earthquake, or a famine, it might be 


borne with more patience. But, on the contrary, 
the whole world is agitated with conteſts and diſ- 
putes, 
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putes, terminating in all the miſeries of war, with- 
eut end and without meaſure, | 

It is uſual with phyſicians, when any new diſeaſe 
appears, to inveſtigate with great ſagacity the 
cauſes of it ; and, when they have found the cauſe, 
they eaſily complete the cure: not fatisned with 
this diſcovery and this ſucceſs, their next endea- 
vour is to deviſe methods for preventing the return 
of the diſeaſe. Now, how happens it in political 
evils, ſo important and of ſo frequent recurrence, 
men of ſenſe and experience do not endeavour to 
trace the origin of evils that infeſt the whole world, 
that they may cut them up by the root, and put an 
end to the calamity? How happens it, that in mat- 
ters of ſmaller moment ve are ſo ſharp. ſighted, and 
fo blind in an affair of the very firſt conſequence? 

It appears to me that wars, for the moſt part, 
originate from certain EMPTY WORDS (titles), which 
feem to have been invented ſolely to feed human 
vanity ; as if there were not pride and ambition 
enough among us poor mortals, unleſs we con- 
trived to nourich theſe evil propenſities by the in- 
vention of new pretences for their indulgence. If 
theſe things, which may be called the very roots oſ 
war, were cut up, it would no longer be difficult to 
eſtabliſn the laws of peace among Chriftian kings, 
who would then interfere to prevent theſe radical 
evils, pride and ambition, from continually budding. 
and ſhooting forth their baneful branches. 

Thus it would come to paſs, that the power 
of kings would be increaſed, for it would be 
united and combined throughout Chriſtendom ; 
and, under monarchs flour iſbing in the greateſt 
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proſperity, the pzoPLE of Chriſt would enjoy a 
moſt delightful repoſe. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the REAL Kincofall 
the world, would ſhew his favour unto us, and great 
would be our proſperity. Then would Chriſtians 
be formidable to their ENEMIES, againſt whom 
we can now ſcarcely defend our own territories, ſo 
far are we from driving them to a greater diſtance : 
though, for my own part, I could rather wiſh that 
they were converied from the error of their ways, 
than that they ſhould be EXTERMINATED, But how 
ſhall we convert them from the error of their ways, 
when we ourſelves are (I had almoſt ſaid) more de- 


praved than they ? for I-form not my eſtimate 


of a true Chriſtian from the arTicLes of his 
creed, but from his MoRALSs. HYherever ambi- 
tion, avarice, pride, anger, revenge, and a defire 
of doing miſchief to others, bear ſway, there, I con- 
clude, is NO GOSPEL FAITH, NO TRUE CHRIS- 
TIANITY, 

But while THIS conRuPTION hs ſeized thoſe 
whoſe principal buſineſs it was to have cured the cor- 
ruption of OTHERS, I derive ſome good hopes, from 
obſerving ſacred literature, but eſpecially the New 
Teſtament, to be ſo diligently and habitually ſtu- 
died by all, but eſpecially THE COMMON PEOPLE ; 


that thoſe whoſe profeſſion leads them to a particu- 


lar knowledge of holy writ, often appear inferior 
to the common people in converſation upon it. It is a 
proof, in my opinion, that the New Teſtament is very 
much read, that, though the preſs ſends forth many 
thouſand copies of it every year, yet the book- 
{cllers ſhops, numerous as they are, cannot fur- 
niſh enough to ſatisfy the avidity of the pur- 
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chaſers. Whatever any one writes on the goſpel, 
is at preſent a very ſaleable commodity. Now, a 
medicine ſo efficacious cannot be univerſally taken, 
without producing in time a very powerful effect 
on the public mind and morals. 

The world, therefore, appears to me at preſent 
to be affected like the human body when it has taken 
ſome powerful phy/ic for the cure of an inveterate 
diſeaſe ; the whole frame is ſhaken, the whole ſyſ- 
tem diſordered, and even death ſeems to be ap- 
proaching. And I wiſh this evangelical. medicine, 
after it has /earched and penetrated every vein of 
our hearts, may throw off all the ſeeds of evil, and 
reſtore us perfectly cleanſed and completely cured to 


Jeſus Chriſt, May it, after the feveriſh tumult 


which has cauſed the diſeaſes under which the world 
laboured to appear deſperate, reſtore to mankind a 


delightful and long-withed repoſe! | 
But I ſhould be the more inclined to indulge 
hopes of this kind, in which all the world unites with 
me, if the men who are AT THE HEAD of human 
gffairs would, like faithful phyſicians, duly attend 
to the ſtate of a sick woRLD ; that is, if KINGS, 
upon whoſe will the affairs of poor mortals in the 
preſent ſtate principally depend, would REMEM- 
BER, that they muſt very ſoon (for what is there of 
long duration in this world?) ] AN Account of 
their ADMINISTRATION tOCHRIST the King of kings. 
In the next place, that B1snops, divines, and all 
the inferior churchmen would REMEMBER, that they 
are not SUCCESSORS of ANNas and Cararenas, of 
the Scripts or the PHARISEES, who, while they 
impiouſly endeavoured to preſerve their own 


' POWER, did all they could to cruſb the Gospes. ; 


while 
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by theſe means, and not 
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while they aſſerted their own. glory, laboured to 
ſully the glory of Chriſt; while they attempted to 


make an oſtentatious diſplay of their own righteouſ- 
neſs, made God himſelf unrighteous; but that 


they are rather the ſuccęſſors of the AposrIES, who, 


even at the expence of their blood, took delight in 


aſſerting the kingdom of Chriſt, his glory and his 


righteouſneſs. 


Chriſt ſuffered once; he roſe again to life, Po 


more to die: but the ſame ſufferings which he 
once underwent, he undergoes afreſh as often as 
GOSPEL TRUTH is condemned, ſpit upon, beaten, 
crucified, and BURIED; 1n a word, whatever evil 
is inflicted on any one of his MEMBERS, he deems 
inflicted on himſelf, the HEAD oF THE Booby. _ 
Theſe things, moſt Chriſtian King, I have ad- 
vanced with more freedom and prolixity than per- 
haps I ought to have done; but it was the great af- 
fection I bear you which induced me to take up ſo 


much of your time, and to ſpeak to you with fo 


much-confidence. As a Chriſtian, I cannot bur 
wiſh well to all Chriſtians; and to your majeſty and 
the flouriſhing ſtate of France, I am zealouſly and 
particularly affected. | 

I pray, therefore, Jesus the IMMORTAL KinG 


| of the whole world, to whom all power is given 


from God in heaven and in earth, that RE would 
impart his $PIRIT not only to all PEOPLE, but to all 


KINGS; to all Kivos, that they may live in unity, 


and conſequently in happineſs, one with another un- 
der their comMMon King, Lord, and Saviour; and 
to all PEOPLE, that under monarchs at once pious, 
holy, and proſperous, they may enjoy Pzacx ; that 
by invading and laying 
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| waſte the territories of others, which only makes 


them poorer and not better, evangelical piety, once 


firmly eſtabliſhed, may be diffuſed far and wide; 


that evangelical philoſophy may be every where 


preached with ſincerity of heart by men endowed 


with the true evangelical ſpirit; and that we may 
live ſo, that the ſweet fragrance of our piety may 


allure great multitudes to the ſincere profeſſion of 


the ſame religion. | * 83%, 
Thus was the REIGN-OF THE GOSPEL firſt begun, 
thus it increaſed, thus it was extended, thus it was 
eſtabliſhed. By different meaſures, we ſee it re. 
duced to narrow limits, almoſt exploded, if we 
conſider the deſolation ſpread through the world by 
war : by the ſame aids by which it began, in- 


creaſed, and became eſtabliſhed, we ought to reſtore 


it where it is-fallen, to extend it where its limits 
are contracted, and to fx it firmly where it is totter- 
ing on its baſe. | 


Theſe things, Francis, moſt Chriſtian King, I 
write with a pure heart; neither ſatirizing any, 


for I wiſh well to ALL; nor FLATTERING ANY, 
for I ASK A FAVOUR' OF MO MAN, Fare thee 
well. | " 4 4 
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To S1019MUND the Firſt, the moſt Serene King 
of Poland, Se. ERASMUS Jongeth health. 


| King StoremvnD, au wore. .2 


* ED. Simeon departed . joy and fe- 


licity after he had ſeen the Lord's 
Chriſt: and I 5 I ſhould leave this world with 
leſs reluctance, if, by the mercy of God and the wiſe 
counſels of PRINCES, the preſent wars and tumults 
were to ceaſe. 

*#**My mind feels an exquilite delight in the 
idea, that God Almighty, in mercy to mankind, has 
choſen you to cotnpole the troubled waves of the 
world, by your piety, your progenge, and your au- 
thority. 

Three qualities are requiſite in him who i is to 
calm the ſtorms. of war—piety, magnanimity, and 
prudence. PizTy comprehends in it the love of 
our country, and a zeal for our religion. Tou 
haye diſtinguiſhed yourſelf in both theſe branches of 
it: in procuring, preſerving, increaſing, and eſta- 
bliſhing whatever might be for the benefit of your 
country, you have exerted yourſelf with ſo much 
vigilance, attention, and love, that, regardleſs of 
your advanced age, you have not declined labours 
that might have deterred a young man. In for- 
mer times, thoſe who deſerved well of the ſtate ob- 
tained the name of FATHERS OF. THEIR COUNTRY ; 
a title that has ſomething in it more magnificent 
than the name of a KG or an EMPEROR, Your | 
majeſty deſerves the honour of ſuch a title on many 
accounts ; and it is more honourable for you 
ſtampt on the minds of mankind, than if it were en- 


graven on pillars and ſtatues. _ 
e With 
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With reſpect to the other branch of piety, the 


whole tenor of your life evinces no leſs a regard for 
the:Chriſtian religion than for your country. Add 
to which, that you have erefted, enriched, and 
adorned churches, with great munificence. 
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To a mind fo formed, theſe diſagreements of 


PRINCES cannot but give great diſguſt.““ Plato 


calls that a crviL war which Grecians, though of ſe- 


parate and independent governments, waged againſt 
Grecians, united only in language and in name. But 
a Chriſtian is more cloſely united to a Chriftian as 
ſuch, than a FELLOW-OITIZ EN TO A FELLOW-CITI- 
ZEN, nay than even a brother by kindred to a bro- 
cher. 
So much have I taken the liberty of fin re- 
ſpecting your piety, one of the requiſite qualities 
for compoling the tumults of Wx 

Greamnz/s of mind, or magnanimity, the ſecond 
quality, is diſplayed not ſo much by waging wars 
valorouſly, or extending the bounds of empire, 
as in DESPISING thoſe things which nobody but a 
man of a truly great mind can brspisz. Every 
man riſes SUPERIOR to that which he can neglect or 
give up when the good of his country requires it: 
but he who is incited by anger or reyenge to war, 
is INFERIOR to his own paſſion; and he whom 
ambition allures to battle, is previouſly sus bur and 
made captive to the object of that ambition; while 
the man who prefers the public good to the indul- 
gence of any of theſe mean paſſions, he is the 1 man 
of a truly GREAT AND NOBLE SPIRIT. © © 

vu In your mind, to preſerve the Pantene 
of your kingdom, and to ſpare the effuſion of 
CHRISTIAN' ELo0D, are greater objects than any 

acceſſion 


„ * 
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acceſſion to your dominions, or the favour of the 
fickle multitude; for as to the latter, it is truly 
KINGLY, that is, it is the genuine mark of a 
noble mind, as the ancient author ſays, to do well 
« and to be reported 11, to perſevere in well doing, 
« and to bear the calumny of the miſtaken vulgar 
« with patience.” © -: 7 Be 

- [Here Eraſmus enumerates many inſtances of 
Sigiſmund's avoiding war and ſeeking peace, re- 
gardleſs both of intereſt and glory. ] 
Actions like theſe (he proceeds) argue a mind 
truly elevated, and capable of ſoaring aboye the 
petty concerns that agitate and haraſs mortal 
men. In ſuch conduct I can alſo perceive ſingular 
prudence and wiſdom, (the third requiſite for a 
royal peace- maker,) which your age and expe- 
rience have brought to high maturity and perfec- 
A DW Fabry | FC | 
Dulce bellum inexpertis; © They love war who 
«never tried it, ſays the proverb; but a man of 
penetration, and who can ſee into futurity, will 
prefer an unjuſt peace to a juſt war. „ Ba, 
Ik exincss, following your example, would get 
the better of their private paſſions, and caſt their 
eyes from their thrones, as from a lofty watch- 
tower, to ſee the true intereſts of piety, that is, 
the glory of CHRISTH and the welfare of CurisTi- 


As; and would prefer the real advantage of the 
world at large to, I know not what, private bene- 


fits, which for the moſt. part elude their graſp, 
or if they ſhould not elude it, are purchaſed 
at too high a price: in the firſt place, they 
- themſelves would wield the ſceptre with much 
more happineſs and dignity; *** and in the-next, 
2 would 
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would heal the diſeaſes of the church, which are 
attended with effects ſo deſtructive. | 

As circumftances now appear, I am apprehen- 
five leſt there are'x1nGs, who, deftitute of pixrv, 


endeavour to turn the public misfortune to their 


. own private advantage; or, deſtitute of true GREAT= 


' NESS OF MIND, cannot facrifice any part of their 


own imaginary RIGHTS, to the preſervation of the 
public tranquillity ; or, diſtitute of "PRUDENCE, 
refer war to peace, though war ought never to 
= undertaken, unleſs when it cannot be avoided 
without the crime of 1MpigETY. 
f kings would in ſuch tranſactions aft with 
ſincerity and a Chriſtian _—_— Chriſt himſelf 
would be preſent with them, would proſper _ 
deſigns and confederacies, and bleſs their pro 
ceedings with a happier iſſue, than 1 can 


now preſume to wiſh. For as moſt wars are 


excited by the impulſe of anger,” ambition, or 
ſome ſelfiſh paſſion, rather than by a regard for 
piety, or the real welfare of the ſtate; ſo we ſee 


their confederacies or alliances are weak and of 


. ſhort duration, and what is worſe, merely ſerve 
to ſow the ſeeds of future contention. 


There is a thing which I muſt rather wiss for 


than expect, but which would have great influ- 
ence in preſerving unanimity among kings, and 
tranquillity in their kingdoms; and it is, that all 
ruling powers ſhould be perſuaded to reject all 
dominions ſituated at a diſtance from the ſeat 
of empire. **** As ſome ſhips are too large and 
unwieldy to be guided: by the rudder, ſo it is 
extremely difficult to govern with ſucceſs an em- 


pire too widely extended. Still more difficult is it 
when 
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when the ſeveral parts of the dominions are ſeparated 
from each other by long intervals. And then the 
defire of extending empire, already too much ex- 
tended, knows no bounds; the caſe in this reſpect 
being like that of pluraliſts in the church, the 
more preferment they get, the more they deſire to 
accumulate benefice on benefice, and dignity on 
dignity.“ “** | | : 

Now theſe things are all proofs of a little mind, 
which cannot bear a /uperior. The truly great 
mind neither deſpiſes thoſe below it, nor envies 
thoſe who are above. It does not make the 
wide extenſion of dominion its object, an object 
which often falls to the lot of the wickedeſt . of 
mankind ; but has no other view than to GOVERN 
WELL the territory which is allotted to its ſhare. 

But ſince empire paſſes by inbheritance, ſome- 
times by the relationſhip of marriage, and ſome- 
times by blood, it is much more eaſy to wis, as 
_ 1 faid, what I think would be beſt, than to expect 
that it will take place. . . 

It would neither be conſiſtent with piety, nor is 
it my intention, to diminiſh any thing from the 
authority of that perſonage whom Chriſt has choſen 
to be at the head of his cyuurcu; yet if I ſpeak 
the truth, I mult ſay, that he himſelf would be 
happier, and the great potentates of the world 
would leſs frequently be engaged in wax, if he 
would make alliance with no one kNG whatever, 
but ſhew himſelf the raTHER of them all. But 
from ſuch alliances, ſo often made, and ſo often 
unmade, reſumed and abandoned, what rukl have 
we ſeen, and ſtill fee ſupplied, for kindling and 
feeding the flames of war? Why need I adduce 
| 4 examples 
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cxamples from hiſtory, when, during the laſt 
twenty years, we have witneſſed ſo many with our 
own eyes? $4 TC WE 
But, Sire, I have been too long abuſing your 
patience, by paſſing the limits of brevity. I will 
therefore deſiſt, with a moſt ardent prayer, that Gop, 
in pity to us, may give a happy iſſue to your molt vir- 
bs tuous endeavours-to eſtabliſh PEACE, ſuch an iſſue as 
ſeems due to your piery, your greatneſs of mind, 
and your wiſdom. May he long preſerve in hap- 
pineſs your good queen, united as ſhe is to the 
beſt of kings, for the benefit of the kingdom, and 
the whole Chriſtian community. 5+. 4646 
BASIL. Id. Maii : 
1527 


SIGISMUND, King of Poland, to ErxagMus, ſends 
health. | 


| Moſt learned ERASMus, | | 

WE received your letter, by which we eaſily ſee 
that you are really what you are ſaid to be, 
$ | *a man who unites with the profoundeſt learning 
F and wiſdom, the greateſt integrity and the warmeſt 
S * zeal for the public peace, and for Chriſtian una- 
nimity. Though we had never entertained a 
doubt of this, yet your letter ſtrongly corroborates 
our opinion of you; for we ſee in it a truly 
Chriſtian mind, nor do we doubt but that you are 
always conſiſtent with yourſelf, whether you treat 

ſubjects of a ſerious or a ludicrous nature. 
In the firſt place, we return you thanks, not 
formally, nor in the common ſtyle, for the eu- 
| Fn logium 
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iogium with which you have honoured us, though 
we are apprehenſive that we cannot claim it as our 
due, ſo fully as you wiſh to repreſent it. 

For though we have it very much at heart, to 
| reſtore, as much as in us lies, the Chriſtian commu- 
nity, now ſo much on the decline, and to preſerve 
ouf own kingdoms in a ſtate of peace, untainted 
with the contamination of war, which is at this 
time waſting all Germany ; yet, that our endeavours 
have hitherto proved ſucceſsful, we muſt attribute 
to Divine Providence, rather than claim or arro- 
gate any praiſe therefrom to ourſelves. We are 
indeed inclined on this account, more devoutly to 
implore the mercy of the Lord, that, as he has 
hitherto preſerved our kingdoms entire and un- 
hurt, fo he will continue to Preſerve them in future 
as long as it may ſeem good to him; for we ſhall 
in vaia exert our beſt efforts, unleſs he ſhall give 
ſucceſs to our undertakings. 

Your kind offices, however, cannot fail of being 
highly agreeable to us; and, though we always 

entertained a very exalted opinion of you on other 
accounts; yet, feeling ourſelves more warmly at- 
fected towards you, in conſequence of this inſtance 
of your good diſpoſition towards us, we ſhall be 
the more anxious to do you any favour that it may 
be in our power to confer upon you, in propor- 
tion as you have rendered us more eſtimable in the 
eyes of mankind, by your LETTER to us; which fa- 
vour we ſhould be able to confer in a much more 
ample manner, if it were poſſible to prevail upon 
you to come and reſide at our court; but, as we 
have been informed by your friends, that other 


kings have invited you to their courts in vain, 
7 though 
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though they have endeavoured to attach you to them 
both by entreaties and rewards, we are apprehen- 
ſive that we alſo ſhall labour, in this particular, to 
no purpoſe, 5 

But that in the mean time you may have ſome 
proof of our good- will and grazitude towards you, 
we ſend you an honorary gift, which for the preſent 
you will kindly receive, aſſuring yourſelf that you 
ſhall hereafter poſſeſs more plentiful fruits of our 
eſteem and favour. | 

Given at our town of Peofrkow, on the 19th 
day of February, in the year of our Lord 1528, and 
in the twenty-ſecond of our reign. | 
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Eraſmus wrote a very fine letter in anſwer 
to this, which I have not room to inſert. He 
advances many things in it, tending to his great 
benevolent end, © the promoting of PEACE and 
te go00d-will,” The following is a ſhort ſpecimen: 

&« Mercy and truth keep guard round the king, 


ce and his throne ſhall be eftabliſhed in mercy. *** 


% Rex eſt viva LEX; The king is the living Law. 
& LEx PAUCILOQUA EST, at infinite ſunt rerum et 
te perſonarum cirumſtantiæ, &c.; The Law can- 
te not ſpeak upon all the infinite circumſtances of 
te things and perſons that ariſe. In theſe the king 
te ſpeaks the Law, but yet ſpeaks nothing but what 


e the Law would ſay, if ſhe could anſwer us, viv4 


* voce, in all caſes and contingencies.” *** 

«© CLEMENCY diſplays itſelf in not entering on a 
te war immediately, though there is a juſt cauſe 
« of war, but in leaving no ſtone unturned to 
© compromiſe all diſputes without a war; and it 
ce 1s ſometimes better to connive at a real injury, 

5 0 ee than. 


B 

te than to reſent it with the ſword. Cremency 
« diſplays itſelf in conducting a war, if after all 
<«« endeavours it cannot poſſibly be prevented, in 
„ ſuch a manner, as that there may be the leaſt 
<< poſſible loſs of human blood, and that it may be 
e rerminated with the utmoſt expedition.“ | 

It is difficult not to be ſtruck with the truly 
GRACIOUS manner in which the BoLD letters of 
Eraſmus were received and ANSWERED by the 
greateſt monarchs of his time. Such letters, in days 
of BOASTED LIBERTY, would be either deſpiſed and 
unnoticed, or their writers informed againſt by afſo- 
ciators, proſecuted, found guilty by members of 
aſſociations, pur in irons, locked up in priſon, or 
ſent to Botany Bay with thieves, for fourteen years. 
But had Eraſmus and his reforming contemporaries 
been ſo treated, Engliſhmen would now have been 
papiſts and ſlaves. = TO.” 
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ERASMUS 70, CHRISTOPHER A SCHYDLOVIETZz 
Chancellor, or PRIMx MINISTER, #0 Sigiſmund 
the Firſt, King of Poland, greeting. | 
Worthy Six, | 

THOUGH the event ſhould not correſpond with 

your efforts, yet ſo good and benevolent an 
intention Cas that of recommending peace) will not be 

without its reward with Chriſt, I know not what 1 

can effect by my writings on the ſubject ; for I have 

been many years ſounding in the ears of thoſe who 
will not hear. It is not my province to pronounce 
deciſively on the peculiar views or the RIGHTS of 

KINGS; but as to the preſent ſtate of the Chriſtian 

T4 | ' world, 
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world, what man can help lamenting it, who is 
himſelf a CHRISTIAN FHow ſhameful an EXAMPLE, 
that two of the moſt powerful kings in the world 
ſhould diſagree with a hatred and animoſity ſo im- 
placable, that the united wiſhes of their own people, 
the wiſdom of ancient counſellors, the authority of 
abbots, biſhops, cardinals, and the great pontiff 
himſelf, have no weight with them? The Pop is 
named CLEMENT ; and his very name implies a 
love of peace. Nothing, indeed, is lefs for the inte- 
reſt of bad popes, than that the greateſt kings around 
them ſhould be united in friendſhip ; for by the 
enmity of kings, the popes find themſelves not only 
pontiffs, but kings of kings. As this has been the 
caſe for ages, I am ſurpriſed that Kix s have not 
diſcerned it; and if they have diſcerned it, I am 
ſurpriſed that they have not recollected or attended 
to it duly, But I am apprehenſive that there are 


ſome kings whoſe eyes are dazzled by ambition, 


whoſe judgment 1s perverted by the angry paſſions, 
and whofe minds, more intent on their own private 


-pleaſures than THE G600D OF THE COUNTRY over 


which they preſide, have neither time nor incli- 
nation left for ſober ſenſe and philoſophy. But 
kings, if they are men of ſenſe, have no time'to 
trifle; and a conduct, which in private perſons is 
only luxury and profligacy, becomes wickedneſs of 
the moſt heinous nature, annatural cruelty, and 
downright impiety, in a PRINCE, Nothing ought 
to afford a prince more PLEASURE than the tranquil- 
lity of the ſtate, the good morals of the ſubjects, 
and the efficacy of good laws: to meditate on 
theſe objects, to attend to them, to defend and 
maintain them; theſe ſhould be the amu/ements of 

| | | PRINCES, 
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PRINCES, and ſerve them inſtead of dice, ſporting, - 


hunting, and debauchery. But even if a prince had 


leiſure to indulge in the latter, yet the true 


ſpirit of a PRIxcx will be oo high to ſubmit to the 
ſlavery of pleaſures ſo vulgar and ſo ſordid in their 
nature. Stands not that man in the place of a cob 
among men, at whoſe beck and call many thou- 
ſand human creatures are ready to draw the ſword 
and ruſh upon certain DEATH ; and on whoſe pru- 
dence and foreſight entirely depend the ſafety and 
welfare of whole cities and nations? Is it poſſi- 


ble, that a MAN with ſuch a RUS, can find time to 


play at cards and dice all night long, to divert 
himſelf with laughing at zurrooxs, to indulge in 


licentious amours, and to take the lead in nocturnal 


revels ?*#*#*#**** In the mean time, the world 
is crowded with herds of ſoldiers who ſpare neither 


friend nor foe, **** Whatever miſchief this terri- 


ble tempeſt may do, he cannot be overſet who has 
once fixed his foot upon the SOLID ROCK, religious 
confidence. u PFarewel. 


FRIBVURO, 5 Id. Jun. 
Anno 15 29. 


To FERDINAND King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
. Erasmus /endeth health. | 
e gave me great pleaſure to hear that you 

| had achieved your conqueſts without much 
flaughter. I, for my part, admire not the triumphs 
of the Romans, which were thought to be ſo much 


the more ſplendid, the greater the numbers lain, 


the more cities and villages burnt, parents ren- 
dered childleſs, children deprived of parents, and 
1 55 wives 
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wives bereaved of their huſbands. Their triumphs 
were deemed grand and glorious in proportion 


to the greater crowd of priſoners and wounded 
that made up the cavalcade, as if it was not ſufficient 


that the poor creatures were ſubdued and humbled 


to the duſt, unleſs inſult were added to misfor- 
Tune. 

No victory can be more honourable than that 
which is attended with the deſtruction of as few men 

as poſſible; which is perfectly unlike what the 
3 call a Capmaan victory; and in which the 
conqueror plumes himſelf more on his prudence 
and mildneſs, than on his valour or good fortune, 


I cannot approve of that ſort of HAPPIx ESS which 
is purchaſed by cauſing UNH APPINESS to great num- 


bers of our fellow-creatures, 

How many of the beſiegers as —_l as the be- 
ſieged are commonly murdered on the taking of 
ſome little paltry town or citadel; ſo that after all 
the triumphs and rejoicings, the vidor has as much 
cauſe to weep as the vanquithed ! 

Ho many lives did the taking of Troy coſt the 


Grecians; and even more were deſtroyed by SICK- 


neſs than by the ſword !****#** 

While kings go to war in the manner hs do, 
biſhops pozE on their cuſhions, prieſts only con- 
cern themſelves to hold faſt what they have got, 
monks trouble themſelves merely to retain their own 
power, grave divines are buſy in nothing but in 


dull diſquiſitions about aRTiCLEs, and the people 


are left at liberty to believe and do jult as they like, 
I ſee no end to our evils. All that we can do is, 
to pray God, that pardoning thoſe ſins by which 


we have deſer ved our ſufferings, he may inſpire both 
KINGS 
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KINGS and BISHOPS With ſuch wiſe counſels as 
may reſtore true piety, together with PRAcE and 
unanimity, *##*##****#* f 

| Bas1L., Sexto Cal. Feb, . 
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ERAsMUs RoTERODANMUS 7 ANTHONY A BEROIS, 
Abbot of St. Bertin, ſendeth health. 


Moſt accompliſhed FarRHRER, 
FROM the converſation of the biſhoP of Dur- 
ham, and from my friend Andrew Ammonius 
the king's ſecretary, I have learned that you 
rofeſs a warmth of affection for me which 1 
may call paternal. It is this circumſtance which 
makes me rejoice the more at the idea of re- 
turning to my country. I wiſh ] poſſeſſed there 
an independent income, juſt enough to ſupport 
me in an humble ſtate of literary leiſure. Not 
that I diſlike England, or have any reaſon to be diſ- 
ſatisfied with the patronage of the Mæcenas's, whom 
I have found in it. I have a great many intimate 
friends, and experience uncommon inſtances of 
kindneſs from many of the biſhops. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury foſters me with ſuch peculiar 
affection, and embraces me with ſuch cordiality, that 
he could not ſhew a greater love towards me if he 
were my brother or my father. I enjoy a little 
penſion iſſuing from a living which he gave me, and 
allowed me to reſign with an annuity out of 
it. My other Mæcenas adds an equal ſum out of 
his own purſe ; and many of the nobility contribute 
no inconſiderable addition to my income. I might 
| have 
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have à great deal more, if I choſe ſervilely to ſolicit 
or pay my court to great men, which J can by no 
means prevail upon myſelf to do. 


But the war which 1s preparing, has altered the 


very temper and genius of this iſland. The price 
of every neceſſary of lite increaſes every day, and the 
generoſity of the people of courſe decreaſes. In- 


dieced how can it be otherwiſe ? People that are fo 


often fleeced, muſt retrench in the liberality of their 


bounty. I aſſure you, I lately contracted a ſe- 


vere fit of*the gravel, by being under the neceſſity of 
drinking bad beverage through the ſcarcity of good, 
Add to this, that as the whole iſland may be ſaid, 
from the circumſtance of its being ſurrounded by 
the ſea, to be a place of confinement ; ſo we are 
likely to be ſhut up ſtill more cloſely by the wars. 


I ſee great commotions ariſing ; whither they will 
tend, or howthey will terminate, it is impoſſible to 
ſay. I only wiſh, God in his mercy would vouch- 


ſafe to ſtill the raging ſea which is agitating all 
Chriſtendom. 

Tam often ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and at a loſs 
to account for the cauſe which can impel, I do not 
ſay Chriſtians, but human creatures to ſuch an ex- 
tremity of madneſs and folly, as that they ſhould 
ruſh headlong, with ſuch ardour, at ſo great an ex- 

ence of treaſure, and with ſuch dangers of every 
kind, to mutual deſtruction. For what is the buſi- 
neſs and chief concern of our whole lives, but to 
wage war with one another? 

In the irrational part of the creation it is obſerva- 
ble, that only thoſe among the beaſts who are called 
wild ever engage in war; and thoſe not with one 


| another, but With brutes of a different ſpecies; and 


they 
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they fight only with their own arms, the inſtru- 
ments of offence and defence ſupplied by nature. 
They do not attack with engines of deſtruction, in- 
vented by diabolical contrivance, nor on trifling 
cauſes and occaſions, but either in defence of their 
young or for food. Our wars, for the moſt part, pro- 
ceed either from ambition, from anger and malice, 
from the mere wantonneſs of unbridled power, or 
from ſome other mental diſtemper. The beaſts of 
the foreſt meet not in battle array, with thouſands 
aſſembled together and diſciplined for murder. 

To vs, glorying as we do in the name of Chriſt, 
who taught nothing by his precept, and exhibited 
nothing in his example, but mildneſs and gentleneſs; 
who are members of one body, all of us one fleſh, 
who grow in grace by one and the fame ſpirit ; who 
are fed by the ſame ſacrament ; who adhere to the 
ſame head ; who are called to the ſame immortality ; 
who hope for a ſublime communion with God, 
that as Chrift and the Father are one, fo alſo we 
may be one with him ; can any thing 1n this world 
be of ſuch value as to provoke us towar? A ſtate . 
ſo deſtructive, ſo hideous, and ſo baſe, that even 
when it is founded on a juſt cauſe, it can neyer be 
pleaſing to a good man. Do conlider a moment, 
by what ſort of perſons it 1s actually carried into exe- 
cution ; by a herd of cut-throats, debauchees, game- 
ſters, profligate wretches from the ſtews, the meaneſt 
and moſt ſordid of mankind, hireling mankillers, to 
whom a little paltry pay is dearer than life. Theſe 


are your ne fellows in war, who commit the very 


ſame villanies, with reward and with glory in the 
field of battle, which in ſociety they formerly perpe- 
trated, at the peril of the gallows. This filthy rabble 
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of wretches muſt be admitted into your fields and 
your towns, in order that you may be enabled to 
carry on war: to theſe you muſt yourſelves be in a 
ſtate of ſubjection, that you may have it in your 
power to take vengeance of others in war. 

Beſides all this, conſider what crimes are com- 
mitted under the pretence of war, while the voice 
of ſalutary Law is compelled to be ſilent amidſt the 
din of arms; what plunder, what facrilege, what 
ravages, what other indecent tranſactions, which 
cannot for ſhame be enumerated. Such a taint of 
men's morals cannot but continue its influence long 


after a war is terminated. Compute alſo the ex- 


pence, which is ſo enormous, that even if you 
come off conqueror, you fit down with more loſs 
than gain : though indeed, by what ſtandard can 
you appreciate the lives and the blood of ſo many 
thouſand human creatures? | 

But the greateſt ſhare of the calamities inſepara- 
ble from a ſtate of war, falls to thoſe perſons who 


have no intereſt, no concern whatever, either in the 


cavſe, or the conduct, or the ſucceſs of the war: 
whereas the advantages of peace reach all men of 

every rank and degree. In war, he who conquers 
weeps over his triumphs. War draus ſuch a troop 
of evils in its train, that the poets find reafon for 
the fiction which relates, that war was brought from 


hell to earth by a deputation of devils. 


I will not now dwell upon the picking of the 
PEOPLE'S pockets, the intrigues and colluſion of the 
leading men, the viciſſitudes of public affairs, which 
never can undergo violent revolutions without con- 
ſequences of a moſt calamitous nature. . 

8 But 
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But if it is a deſire of cLoxy which drags us to 
war, be aſſured that the glory which is eagerly 
ſought after, is no glory; that it is impoſſible to de- 
rive real honour from doing miſchief; and that, if 
we muſt point out ſomething glorious, it is infi- 
nitely more glorious to build and eſtabliſn, than to 
ruin and lay waſte a flouriſhing community. Now 
what will you ſay, when you reflect, that it is the 
PEOPLE, yes, the /oweſt of the PEOPLE, who build 


and eſtabliſh by induſtry and wiſdom, that which 


KINGS Claim a privilege to ſubvert and deſtroy 
by their folly. If cairn rather than glory is the 
object in view, be it remembered, that no war 
whatever did, at any time, ſucceed ſo fortunately 


as not to produce more loſs than gain, more evil than 


good: and that no man ever injured his enemy in 
war, but previouſly he did many and great injuries 


to his own people. In ſhort, when I ſee all hu- 


man affairs rapidly ebbing and flowing, like the tide 
of the Euripus, what avails it to eſtabliſh or extend 
EMPIRE With ſuch vaſt exertions, when it muſt very 

ſoon, and on very ſlight occaſions, devolve to ſome 
other poſſefſor? With how much blood was the 
Roman empire raiſed to its exalted pitch of gran- 
deur, and how ſoon did it decline and fall? 

But you will ſay, the R1GHTs oF KINGS mult of 
neceſſity be proſecuted at all events. It is not for 
me to ſpeak raſhly of the RIOHTHs of KINOS; but one 
thing I know, the STRICTEST RIGHT 1S OFTEN THE 
GREATEST. WRONG, and that ſome KINGS r deter- 
mine upon a meaſure, becauſe it accords with their 
inclination, and he go in queſt of ſome colourable 

retence, under which they may cloak their unjuſti- 
fable conduct: and amidſt ſo many changes and 
| U 2 chances 
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chances in human affairs, amidſt ſo many treaties 
made and unmade, what man alive can ever be 
long at a loſs for a colourable pretence ? But if it 
were a nice point in di pute, to whom the right of do- 
minion belonged, what need, in ſettling a queſtion 
which requires reaſon and argument only, what need 
can there be of /p:/ling human blood? The welfare and 
happineſs of the PEOPLE have nothing at all to do in 
the diſpute; it is merely a queſtion whether they ſhall 
have the privilege of calling this man or that man 
their KING, © and paying taxes to Thomas inſtead of 
« John, or to John inſtead of Thomas.” 
There are pontiffs and biſhops, there are wiſe 
and honeſt men, who could ſettle ſuch a trifling 
and contemptible buſineſs as this, without going 
to war about it, and confounding all things divine 
as well as human. The pope, the biſhops, the 
cardinals, the abbots, could not employ themſelves 
in any way more conſiſtently with their characters 
and ſtations, than in compoſing the differences of 
kings: HERE they ought to exert their authority, 
and to ſhew how much the ſanctity of their cha- 
racters and their religion can aFually avail. 

Pope Julius, a pontiff not of the very beſt repute 
in the world, was able to excite the ſtorm of war; 
and ſhall Lo, a man of real learning, integrity, and 
piety, be unable to appeaſe it? The pretext for 
undertaking the war was, that Pope Julius was 
in imminent danger. The cauſe is confeſſedly 
removed, but the war does not yet ceaſe. | 

We ought alſo to remember, that ALL MEN ARE 
FREE, eſpecially all Chriſtian men. Now, when they 
have been flouriſhing a long time under any prince, 
and by this time acknowledge him as their lawful 

5 | | ſove- 
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ſovereign, what juſtifiable occaſion can there be 
for diſturbing the world, in attempting a revolu- 
tion? Long conſent of the PEOPLE conſtituted a lawful 


ſovereign among the Heathens, and much more 


among Chriſtians, with whom the KINGLY OFFICE 
is 2 miniſterial truſt, a chief magiſtracy, an ad- 
miniſtration of delegated power, and not a pro- 


perty or abſolute dominion ; ſo that if ſome part 


of the territory ſubject to a Chriſtian king were 
taken away, he is relieved from an onus, a bur- 
thenſome taſk, rather than robbed or injured. 

But ſuppoſe one of the litigant parties will not 


agree to abide by the ARBITRATION of good men 


choſen as referees? In this caſe how would you 


wiſh me to act? In the firſt place, if you are verily 


and truly a CHRISTIAN, I would have you bear 
the injury patiently, fit down with your heart ar 
eaſe, and give up your right, be it what it will,— 
Such would be the conduct of a Chriſtian hero. 

In the next place, if, waving your pretenſions to 
Chriſtianity, you are only a prudent, ſenſible man 
of the world; weigh well how much the proſecu- 
tion of your RIGHT will coſt you. If it will coſt 
you too dearly, and it certainly will coſt you too 
dearly, if you proſecute it by the ſword; then 
never conſent to aſſert a claim, which perhaps after 
all is a groundle/s one, by bringing ſo much certain 
miſchiet to the human race, by ſo many murders, 
by making ſo many childleſs parents and fa- 
therleſs children, and by cauſing the ſighs and 


tears of your own PEOPLE, who have no concern iu 


YOUR RIGHT. | 
What do you ſuppoſe the Turks think, when 
they hear of Chriſtian kings raging againſt each 
| | other, 
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other, with all the madneſs of ſo many devils let 
looſe ? And raging for what? merely on account of 
a claim ſet up for power, for empire, and dominion. 

Italy is now reſcued from the French. And what 
is the great matter gained by ſo much blood ſpilt? 
what but that, where a Frenchmanlately adminiſtered 
the powers of government, there /ome other man 
now adminiſters the ſame powers? And to ſay the 
truth, the counTrRy flouriſhed more before, than 
it flouriſhes now. But I will not enter farther 
into this part of the ſubject. 

Now, if there are any ſyſtems which admit of war, 
I muſt maintain that they are founded on a GRoss 

rinciple, and favour of a Chriſtianity degenerating, 
and likely to be overlaid by worldly influence. I 
do not know whether theſe /5/ems, ſuch as they are, 
Juſtify war in the eyes of ſome men; but I obſerve, 
that whenever, through a zeal for defending the 
faith, the Chriſtian peace is to be defended againſt 
the attack of barbarians, war is not at all oppoſed 

by men of acknowledged piety. But why, on theſe 
- occaſions, do a FEw maxims handed down from 
one to another by MERE MEN, ſuggeſt themſelves 
ro our minds, rather than Many politive precepts 
uttered by CHRIST himſelf, by the Apoltles, by 
orthodox and approved fathers, concerning PEACE, 
and PATIENCE under all evi? 

As to the uſual arguments and means of juſti- 
ſying war, what is there that may not admit of 
DEFENCE in {ome mode or other; eſpecially when 
they who have the management of the thing to be 
defended, are THose, whoſe very villanies are al- 
ways BE-PRAISED by the adulation of great num- 


bers, and whole errors na man DARES openly to 
repre. 
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reprehend ? But in the mean time, it is very clear 
what all good-hearted men pray for, WISH FOR, SIGH 
FOR. 

If you look narrowly into the caſe, you will find 
that they are, chiefly, the PRIVATE, SINISTER, AND 
SELFISH MOTIVES OF PRINCES, which operate as the 
real cauſes of all war. 

But pray do you think it a conduct worthy of a 
rational creature, and not fitter for brutes or devils, 
to PUT THE WORLD IN CONFUSION, whenever one 
prince takes it into his head to be angry with ano- 
ther prince, or to pretend to be angry ? 

Tou and I may with every thing that would be 
BEST, and moſt conducive to the happineſs of the 
human race, but we can do no more than 07 it. 
For my own part, all the little a I have in the 
world, I have among the Engliſh; and I will reſign 
the whole of it with the ae a pleaſure, on con- 
dition, that among Cunisrlax PRINCES there 
may be eſtabliſhed a CHRISTIAN Peace. Your . 

influence may have conſiderable weight in accom- 
pliſhing this end, ſince you have great intereſt with 
one potentate, CnakLEs; ; a great deal with Maxi- 
milian; and ſtand very well with all the nobility 
and ariſtocracy of England. I do not doubt but 
by this time you have experienced what loſſes one's 
own friends may procure one in war; and muſt 
be ſenſible, that it will be doing your own buſineſs, 
and ſerving your own intereſt, if you endeavour 
to prevail with the great ones to put an end to the 
preſent war. I mention this, to hint to you that 
your labour will not be wichout its reward. I 
- ſhall make all the haſte : can to ſhake hands with 
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you, as ſoon a I ſhall have it in my power to take my 
flight from this country, In the mean time, moſt 
reſpectable Father, farewel. My beſt wiſhes attend 
Ghi/bert the phyſician, and Anthony Lutzenbarg. 


Lon Do. 
Pridie 1d. Mart. 15 13. 
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| T0 give a ſpecimen, to nations profeſſing the 
Chriſtian religion, of the philanthropy and 
liberality of the Heathens, I have ſelected, from 
great numbers, the following few paſſages; which I 
leave to the conſideration of all thinking, feeling, and 
GENEROUS men, who are ſerious in their profeſſions 
of Chriſtianity, and who do not view it as an en- 
gine of ſtate, to be accommodated to the occaſional 
purpoſes of ſuch intereſted miniſters and ſtateſmen, 
as, in promoting what they deem the particular 
welfare of their own country, forget that both 
themſelves and the nations over which they preſide 
are ALLIED to all PEOPLE, whom God has created 


in his own image. 


ce Ogg Tov uche Toy are por ouTrpa, 
Kal yn rep; e vypors ev h.; 
« 'OuTo, rng TaTpi005 1wwy oper £40W. 
e Seeſt thou yon boundleſs concave of the ky 
« Embracing 1n its arms the world around? | 


& Fach are the limits of OUR COUNTRY." =——— 
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a „„ PO ge 
© HoAILx au TIATPIE, ws jar AN Ng len v 
© Pony. ws d ANOPAITIN,' OKOEMOE, 1 
As I am Antoninus, Rome is my city and my 
© country; but, as I am a Max, the worLD.” 
by, M. Axroxix. lib. vi. & 44. 
cc Pyyns aN HAT PIL e EXMITAE KOEMOS. 
« To a good heart the whole world united is its 
„ COUNTRY... - DzMockiTUs apud Stobæum. 


« T. yop r Arbpuros; fatpog rox t, mpwrng f 
e rng tu OENN xa; ANOPNITNN* wera qt Tavlay wrt 
© ey yioTo AEYOEevN;y 7 Th ECT ingo TH; Ang in- 
5 . 12 5 1 
„ For what is man? a part or member of a 
©.COMMUNITY, in the firſt inſtance, of that great 
te or GENERAL COMMUNITY which conſiſts of Gos 
« AND MEN, the world at large; and in the ſecond, 
©« of that city or ſtate. which is locally near him, 
« to which he immediately belongs, and which is 
« a petty imitation or miniature pidturs of the uxi- 
| 1 | | . a 
EFFECT 
In another place, he ſpeaks of Max as being a 
member, at the ſame time, TWOAEWS H ut yang x T1S 
j-ixpag, Of the great city and the little one; meaning 
the general commonwealth of mankind, and the 
ſubdiviſion of it which conſtitutes a ſeparate ſtate. 


. <« Duas reſpublicas animo contemplamur ; alte- 
« ram MAGNAM et Vere PUBLICAM, qua dit atque 
e homines continentur ; in qua, non ad hunc angu- 
« /um reſpicimus, aut ad illum; ſed Tzxminos 
e * © CIVITATIS 
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& cxviTAT1s noſtrz cum solE metimur; alteram, 
« cui nos adſeripſit conditio naſcendi; hæc, aut Athe- 
« nie nſium erit, Carthaginienſium, aut alterius ali- 
te cujus urbis, que non ad omnes Pertineat homi- 
oy I, 

UIDAM . tempore utrique reipublicz 
10 1 operam, MAJORI MINORIQUE ; quidam tan- 
e tim MINORI; quidam tantùm MAJORI. 1 


There are two kinds of commonwealth which 
te we contemplate with the mind's eye; the one 
« moſt extenſive, and juſtly to be called the common 
cc counTRY of us all; and it is that, in which both 
© GODS AND MEN are comprehended ; that, in 
te which we do not look for our own nation, to one 
cc corner of the world or to another, but meaſure the 
5 boundaries of the ſtate to which we belong, by 
te the sux's COURSE; the other is that particular 
ce ſpot on which we happened to be born; this, 
« peradventure, may be the Athenian's country, 
ce or the Carthaginian's country, or may belong 
te to ſome other particular ſtate, but not to ALL 
« MEN, 

«© Some pat are liberal enough. to EM 
te themſelves, at the ſame time, io the ſervice of - _ : 
ce both theſe kinds of commonwealth, the GREATER 1 
ce and the SMALLER; others only to the ſmaller, 
6c 925 a third fort excluſively to the greater.“ 

SENECA de Otio Sap. t. 


The firſt ſort are the wiſeſt philoſophers and moſt 
ö uſeful philanthropiſts; but the middle fort are nar- 
5 row- minded men, who become ſtateſmen to ſerves |. . 
themſelves and their families, with little real regard 
io the happineſs and improvement of human nature, 
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1 0 * Lon ęarng oo Adeos, oog Rus c AAG 
te KOCM IOS cia encag, Ws ay Tis Podiog gi, N Ko- 

ce die, Ce. 

te Socrates did not ſtile bimelt an 1 or a 
te Grecian, but a COSMIAN, that is, a citizen of 

cc the world; Jjoſt as another might ſtile himſelf a a 

© Rhodian or a Corinthian, ſo he called himſelf a 1 
* CosMIAN : neither would he confine himſelf within | 
ee the limits of Sunium, * or the Ceraunian 
et Mountains.“ PLuTarcn. 

<< BIZ de BASIAETE nas apyun, OEOx, apnνν x 

et og a4 Af £xcov TOY ITANTOE.——Tw ds erera. 
© AIKH, Twv, a, ο,eꝛ¹l rob Oelen v0jpuou ruανν e n 

ce ypwpurde HANT AL ANOPNHOI voti Tpos HANTAE 
« ANOPNITOTE, wowep TNOAITAE, rods os ad % ⁰Z 
tt „ CAPAEIZ, ou de cor. ? 

«« There is but one King and ODS, 7 ; 
“ho holds in his hands the beginning, the middle, 
ce and the end of the universe,—There follows in 
ce his ſuite, Juſtice, the avenger of all delinquencies 
ce againſt the divine law to whoſe juriſdiction all 
e© of #5 MEN naturally have recourſe, in our tran- 
« ſactions with all men, as FELLOW CITIZENS, and ſi 

your living at SarD1s, or in any other parti- = 

e cular town or country, is nothing to the purpole . — 
i. e. the world is your HOME. 

| PLuTaRCH, Tipi gung. 

I hope, therefore, that no man who pretends 
either to reaſon or to Chriſtianity will ever denomi- 

nate any part of the human race, NATURAL Ex E- 

- MIES to each other; but will conſider all men as NA- 
TURAL FRIENDS, ſometimes made enemies by FALSE. 
POLICY, Thoſe who would familiarize ſuch an idea 


as, that 1 men are NATURAL ENEMIES, OF propagate 
Ss | * | 
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and deſend ſuch a doctrine, are themſelves 
enemies both to God and max; contemptible 
wretches, who, for their own ſelfiſh pride, vanity, 
or avarice, would increaſe, confirm, and perpe- 
tuate the bane and curſe of human nature. Are 
ſuch men OREAT men? May the world be pisa- 
BUSED, and learn to reſpect a peaceful ploughman, 
a weaver, a ſmith, or a carpenter, more than the 
moſt notorious mankiller, village-burner, , ſhip- 
ſinker, that was ever rewarded by knaves, or ad- 
mired by fools ! | 

Accurſed be the Law or NATIONS, when it mi- 
litates againſt the law of naTuRe ; and violated be 
every law of man, when it ſtands in oppoſition to 
the Law or Go and the HAPPINESS OF HUMAN 
CREATURES, which alone the Law or Gop intends 
to promote. 


3 
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Additional and m -etMexoms Sorin; tending 
0 promote liberality, peace, and 9 
PY; chiefly from HEATHENS. 


5 PRO gloria habita ſunt, quæ quamdio opprimi 
poſſunt, SCELERA ſunt. 

«© Some enterprizes are eſteemed cLor1ovs, 
© which were conſidered as VILLAINOUS, while the 
cc execution of them could be hindered ; but, when 
« they riſe above the controul»of Law, they be- 
© come boneurable. 8 
\ Szxxca de Ira. lib. ii. c. 8. 
et enz en et Angulas cædes? 
@ Qu bella et EE: gentium GLORIOSUM 
| . | « ſcelus? 


%- 


. 
c ſcelus? Non avaritia, non crudelitas modum 


© novit...-... Ex ſenatus conſultis, plebiſque 


« ſcitis, ſæva exercentur; et PUBLICE' JUBENTUR 
cc ] es r 


We puniſh murders and maſſacres committed 


e among private perſons ; what do we reſpecting 
c wars and the GLORIOUS CRIME of murdering 


« whole nations? Here avarice and cruelty know 

no bounds. .,.... Barbarities are authorized by 

c decrees of the ſenate and votes of the people; 

ce and enormities forbidden in PRIVATE perſons are 
« ordered and ſanctioned by vvuBrLic legiſlatures, 

„ SENEca, Epiſt. 95. 

« Quæ clam commiſſa capITE luerent, eadem, 


& quia PALUDATI fecerunt, laudamus. 


Things which, if men had done in their pri- 


vate capacity, they would have paid for with 
cc their LIVES ; the very ſame things we extol to the 


« ſkies, when they do them with their regimentals 
ö T 2, 
cc on their backs.” 'Sexnea; Epilt- gc: 
cc Ecce altera quæſtio: Quomodo hominibus fit 
« utendum. Quid agimus? Quæ damus præ- 
« cepta? Ut parcatur SANGUINI HUMAN O? 
« Quantulum eſt ei NON NOCERE cui debeas PRO- 
« DPESSED Magna ſcilicet laus eſt, ſi homo man- 
ce ſvetus homini eſt. * Membra ſumus corporis 
© magni. Natura nos cognatos edidit. *** Hæc 
e nobis amorem indidic mutuum et ſociabiles fecit. 
Ex illius conſtitutione miſeriùs eſt xo ERE quam 

c CDI. | pn gs Ones 
e Another queſtion ariſes: How are we to behave 
« towards our fellow creatures? How mult we 
| « anſwer 
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« anſwer it? What rules ſhall we lay down? 
« Shall we ſay, that we ought to ſpare the effuſion 
« of HUMAN BLOOD? Ho ſmall a matter is it not 
ce to HURT him, whom we are bound, by every 
ec obligation, to do all the good to in our power? 
« A prodigious, merit indeed, if man is mild and 
« gentle to his fellow man! *** We are all 
c LIM ES of one GREAT BODY. Nature produced 
ce us all, as relations one to another. She inſpired 
& us with mutual love, and made us ſocial. Ac- 
cc cording to her laws, it is a more wretched 
« thing to de an injury than to ſuffer death.“ 

= 8 SENECA, Epiſt. 975. 
% Omne Bellum ſumi facilè; cæterum æger- 
tc rumè deſinere. Non in ejuſdem poteſtate ini- 
te tium ejus et finem eſſe; incipere cuivis etiam 
e 1gnavo licere; deponi, quum victores velint. 


« Any war may be undertaken eaſily; but it 1s | 
cc a hard taſk to put an end to it when one pleaſes. 
te It is not uſually in the power of one and the | 
te ſame man to begin and to terminate a war. A 
& fool or a coward may commence a war; but the + 1 
« time when it ſhall be finiſhed is in the breaſt of 


« þ 


cc CON 0 a F ; 
the QUEROR SALLUST. 
«© Quùm tuas vires, tim viM FORTUN@, ſor- 
e temque belli communem propone animo. ; 
© Ponder well not only your own ſtrength, but 0 
ce the power of Cyance, or the fortune de la guerre, 6 
„ which may ſide with the enemy as well as with 
* you,” 2 | 
Phe. 3 | Livy. 
s | 54 
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„Una et ea vetus cauſa bellanda eſt, 3 b 
« cupido imperii et divitiarum. 


« One, and that an old cauſe of war is, an in- 
cc ſatiable thirſt of power and riches.” | SaLLUSP, 


cc An et opes præcipuæ bellorum cauſæ. 


« Gold, riches, and power are the principal 
© cauſes of war — not @ love Jufice. 1 


- Of the Gallic Davis Strabo ſays, c Ngre as 
e ToAtpous dimTwvr, portpoy N N e pEANOVT 05 
ce erauoy* 
e The Drvavs were even * of war, and 
ce often put a ſtop to it juſt as the parties were going 
to engage. 
This ſurely was the PRopER office of PRIESTS ; 


but popes and Chriſtian eccleſiaſtics, inveſted with 
POWER, have been very forward in engaging 
PRINCES in the moſt unjuſt and unneceſſary wars: 
yet the Davips knew nothing of the cosptL of 


Peace. 


ce Ey Toi ToAtuois ox 0 TPONOE xi, GAA” 00% 
ce „ TTXH de xa o KAIPOZ, raub exzore poreranapse 
© Cavoucive 

In wars, a man's own manners and principles 
ce no longer guide him; but whatever FORTUNE | 
« AND EMERGENCIES allot him to do or to ſuffer, 


this he muſt partake of. , is Orator 


cc Hou yap mov xas xperrlov row Jixauorepes or 
#5 ENA uTip T&TWy n ToAnovs ure ENOE aroAeoyJat. 
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» Tt is much more 3 and equitable that 


© ne ſhould periſh for the ſake of ALL, than that 
many ſhould periſh for the ſake of onz” —hough 
a PRINCE, | Dio. 

e There are three ways,  fays Grotius, « by 
ce which war may be avoided : iſt, by a conference; 
« 2dly, by arbitration; and 3dly, by lot. 

« The firſt by conference. Cum duo ſint ge- 
* nera diſceptandi, ait Cicero, unum per di/cepti- 
« tionem, alterum per vim, cumque illud proprium 
« fir hominis, hoc belluarum, confugiendum eſt as 
« poſterius, ſi uti non licet priore. 

«© There being two modes of diſputing among 
« men; the one by argument, the other by Force: 
ce the former agreeable to the nature of man, the lat- 
ce ter to the nature of brutes. We muſt never have 
« recourſe to the latter, unleſs we cannot poſſibly 
< avail ourſelves of the former.“ Terence ſays, 

© OMNIA PRIUS EXPERIRI quam armis, SAPI- 

«© ENTEM decet ; 

Qui ſcis, an quæ jubeam sixE v1 faciat ! 7 

« A wife man ought to try EVERY EXPEDIENT 
<c- before he has recourſe to arms: How know you 
«© that the object required may not be obtained 
« without FORCE ?”” But Mr. Chauvklix was not 
ſufficiently. authorized by twenty-ſeven, millions, to 
treat for PEACE, | 


„ "Mn =porzpev  epta T N EPIQN Tp 7 THipacs» 
cc Sn, NN AOF MN, 
One ſhould not begin by deeds, before one has 
e, ben what can be done by words. 

of wack Diownysvs Halicar. 


So 


>” w l 


. 
0 
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So ſays REASON : but what ſay the haughty ſouls of 
great waR miniſters, and par/e-proud ARISTOCRATS ? 


e TIpwrov {ev Yup TH Inca TW AVYW TEPATY 31 Nejn 


oe Bavev, GANG [41 709 o0FAvig trirnday, AN@PQNI- 

*« NMTEPON dnroutey, | Tk 
c Tt is more LIKE A MAN to endeavour, in the 

ce firſt place, by negociation, to obtain juſtice, and 


not to fly to arms ſo eagerly.” LiBantvs, 


« /EQUITATE quam SANGUINE; CAUSA quam 
ce ARMS, detinere parta majoribus malueram. 


ce had rather preſerve what was acquired by 
ce my anceſtors, by an equitable adjuſtment of my 
ce claim, than by BLOOD; by the goodneſs of my 
* cauſe, than by the ſuperiority of my arms.” 
 VoLoceszs apud Tacitum. 


Here one may pAusE, and conſider whether cer- 
tain reputed wiſe men, among Chriſtians, have al- 
ways ſought to prevent war by previous conference, 
treaty, or negotiation ; 'or, whether they have not 


* raſhly, haſtily, and haughtily ſpurned from them 


the hand of friendſhip, and the olive branch held 
out, while the ſword was yet in the ſcabbard of the 
enemy. | | 

It were too tedious to enumerate all the inſtances 
of COMPROMISES among the HEeaTHEnNs. They 


often ſought peace by negotiation, from motives of 


HUMANITY. They called in neutral powers to ar- 
bitrate ; and it is a ſilly and moſt miſchievous pride 
in modern nations, which will not ſubmit a diſpute 


in commencement to the deciſion of reaſon and 


diſintereſted arbitrators. 
| | Y ” Maxime 
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% Maxime autem CHRISTIANI REGES et civitates 
© tenentur hanc inire viam ad arma vitanda, | 


«© But CHRISTIAN KINGS and ſtates are above all 
ee bound to have recourſe to this method of avoid- 
Sang war and bloodſhed.” GroTivs. 


Grotius mentions the method of deciding diſ- 
putes by lot, but does not dwell upon it; as indeed 
it is not to be recommended to thoſe who do not 
allow FoRTuNE to be a peiTY : though the 7% of 
4 halfpenny would be a more rational mode of dect- | 
fion, than the swoRD. | 


Xenophon ſays cf 3 A¹ν dqnrob EGTH unde £4 
Le un Uνα T% IG PEPOYTR EX, TMOAEWOV GYRIPEIT TR, 


ce It is the part of wiſe men not to engage in 
e war, not even if the affair in diſpute be not 4 
W 
trifling one.” XINOPHON Hiſt. c. iii. $ £ 
© Avev Tn; «EEXATHE ANATKHE eTipepery ZIAHPON 
© ouTE $&TPIXOVY OUTE TOAITIXOVs 
«« Except in caſes of the LAST NECESSITY, to in- 
te troduce the amputating STEEL is neither like a 
« ſkilful ſurgeon nor a wile ſtateſman.” f 
 PLUTARCH in Graccho. 


& Ti ow ont Tis, ob e74 TO BEATION mponabey 
N P TOS TAO 5 EPWTWY EPWTNLG fi XPR5 CMO- 
4 xpirews drojpurvov, pos avypwroevs TO BEATION e, 
1 r. xa TPYOHI, xa: HTEMONTIA, AND 


© 1 rel, Xa TPAOTHTI, Xa TH prrz AIKAIQ- 
* EYNHE AYTAPKEIA vibe 


e What then? ſomebody will ſay; did not 
te Rotz advance to great HAPPINESS by WaR? 
| «IK 


ow ES 

ee It is 4 queſtion that requires a Lo anſwer, 
ce when the anſwer it to be addreſſed to MEN who 
© place HAPPINESS in riches; in luxury, in power, 
© in command, rather than in the SAFETY AND 
ce SECURITY of the people; in GENTLENESS AND 
* HUMANITY, and in a SUFFICIENCY accompanied 
ce with contentment and a love of juſtice.” “. 
a PLuTarcH in Numa. 

c Certe apud Græcos CHRISTIANISMUM pro- 
e feſſos diu obſervatus eſt canon, quo ſacris ad 
ce tempus arcebantur qui hoſtem in QUALICUNQUE 
“e bello interfeciſſent. GRoOorrus. 


ce It is certain, that in the Greek church there was 


ce a canon long oblerved, by which he who ſhould 
cc have killed an enemy in any war whatever, was 
te &xcommunicated- during the ſpace of three years, 
© (triennio. )” Ba 0 hs 


Kal vag, £4 vojujhor ai K tx Ipur opayar, GAN 
© oye XTEvwy arJpwrov, t Xu dixaims KaAL Gphuvopr= 
© yog Xa [I1o:0 Frig, rio Evct Jones Orc Thy AVYWT RT 
K xowrny wuyſeverau* ov Yap xalapoiuy tdence Tos 
© XTEvXTL pg aTHNAGYNY To vopuodtvlos tyous Yyeye=. 
ce nd | as | | | 
« For if the ſlaughter of enemies be at all lawful, 
ce yet whoever kills a man, though juſtly, though in 
«+ ſelf-defence, though forced to it, yet he ſeems to 
ce be guilty of blood, on account of the common 
te relation which we have, through the medium of 
© God above, to ALL MEN; therefore ſuch manſlayers 
© had occaſion for certain purifications to cleanſe 
te them from the BLoo9-GuItTINEsS which was im- 
«£ purable to them.“ Paizo de vita Moſis. 
1 | y On | CL Tu, 
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„ 5 
Tu, genitor, cape ſacra Manu, patrioſque 


penates, 
«© Me, Bello è tanto egreſſum et cede recenti 
ce Attrectare nefas, donec me PO vivo 
«© Abluero...— 8 


«© Do you, my father, officiiee in the facred 
te rites, and undertake to pay the devotion due our 
<© country's Gods: for as for me, juſt come from 
* the war, and reeking with freſh ſlaughter, it 


ce would be criminal in me to touch them, till I 


« ſhall have waſhed away the pollution in the 
7 3 cava VII. neid. 2. 717. 


“ ouch n Scr. + e KPONIQNI 
e Aijpaari xa Nulpw TETaAARYpevev EVNETERGY NL. 


It is by no means fit for a man ſtained with 
ce blood and gore to pray to the God of Heaven.“ 


Vide Euripidis Pbig. in Taur. verſ. 380. 
Hom. lib. vi. 268. 


e BLOOD AND RELIGION will not cement toge- 
t ther; therefore they laboured to purge them- 
« ſelves from that llution, before they betook 
te themſelves to religious exerciſes. It is ob- 
c ſervable, that whatſoever moveable thing, whe- 
ther being or inanimate, is the occaſion of the 
e death of a man, and is the inſtrument of killing 


ec him by mi/adventure, is forfeited by our law, 


e and becomes a DEODAND,——— There is no hu- 
ec man thing ſo ſacred as the life of a man. Cain 
was of that wicked one (the devil) and ſlew his 
cc brother.“ 1 Epheſians iii. 12. © The voice of 
ec thy brother's blood crieth to me from the 
ee ground, faith God to Cain, the FIRST MUR- 
„ DERER, Gen. iv. 10.“ Dr. EowaRDs. 
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| We ſubſcribe to and recommend the HUMANE 
SOCIETY. Infinite pains are taken to fave ons 
LIFE; but what ſignify the benevolent labours of a 
 LerTTsoM or a HAwESs, when the German deſhots 
deſtroy thouſands and tens of thouſands, to every ONE 
ſaved by our truly noBLE philanthropiſts. Would 
it not be right to conſtitute A HUMANE SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF wax? Whether it would, if 
eſtabliſhed in Germany, aſſume the epither of 

«© ROYAL” I know not. 1 : 


© OcwpourTes rag t Tw TAE PLAOVEIRIOG TOANG Ns 


cc Jeiva, man Tour x, o x div Pavepor mono A- 


«« FI KAI GEOIL KAI ANOPMIIOLZ, ors TouTwy H 
d Tavrwy £0{tv TION. | 


« Seeing that the animoſities of war produce ſo 


© many and ſo ſhocking ſufferings, we think it in- 
e cumbent on us to declare before ALL, both gods 


« and men, that we are not in the leaſt degree the 


“ cauſes of it.” 
Lacedzmonii apud Diodorum Siculum, 
Lib, xiii. cap. 52. 


I ſhall add to theſe heatbeniſb quotations a paſ- 
fage from Gro/ius on thoſe who let them/elves out 


for hire to ſhed blood in any cauſe. Grotius is a very 
cool writer, and not ſo great an oppoſer of war as he 


ought to have been ; yet he expreſſes himſelf inthe 
following manner on Human butchers by trade; that 
is, of men who uſe the ſword like the buicher's knife, 
merely as an implement to get their livelihood, re- 
gardleſs whom they kill or whom they defend, pro- 
vided they are paid. Than theſe there is not a more 
deplorable and deſpicable race of wretches in the 
whole ercle of human ſociety. = EE FR! 

Sicut 
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tt Sicut autem ſocietates bellicas, eo initas animo, 


ce ut in guodvis bellum, nullo cauſæ di diſerimine, pros: 
cc mittantur auxilia; FILLICITAS diximus; ita nullum 


ce vitæ genus eſt improbrius, quàm eorum, qui fine 


* cauſe reſpectu, MERCEDE CONDUCTI, militant; 


ee et quibus ibi fas, ubi plurima merces. 

« Hoc ipſum eſt quod Ætolis a Philippo expro- 
e batum legimus; et Arcadibus a Dionyſio Mile- 
ee ſio his verbis: ATOPA ITOAEMOY mTpoxeitai, x 
c T% Toy EXAnvuv x%u%, Thy Apuoowy , xas mepic= 

* PXETH%E TOAEMOSy TION - OUX ENV, Res ſane miſe- 
ec ut Antiphanes loquitur: 4 

% Os evexz Tov Cnv epxer Ee Dion Pru- 
te ſæenſis xairo 74 Tov Cn W@vaYyuayoripov Sry, 1 Th 
© TouTou Terps TAEGTE TFOOULTHL MAYES, GAN. ofpals X08 
ce TouTo aTIAvOUTs dic WpnphaTwY E 
e Partim vero quod ſuam vendunt necem, niſi 
er et aliorum ſcepe innocentium venderent, tanto 
ce carnifice deteſtabiliores, quanto pejus eſt fine 
« cauſa, quam ex cauſa occidere : ſicut Antiſtheries 
e dicebat, carnifices tyrannis eſſe ſanctiores, quod 
et ili nocentes, hi innocentes interficerent. 


ce As I have pronounced all belligerent confe- 


ec Jeracies entered into, with an intention to fur- 
© niſh auxiliary forces for any war, without diſ- 


te crimination of the cauſe; ſo I affirm, that there 


« jg no mode or profeſſion of life more viL- 


© LAINOUS, than that of thoſe individuals who go 
ic to war, HIRED and paid ſo much per man, with- 
< out the leaſt regard to the juſtice or injuſtice of 


te the cauſe; but determining that to be the moſt 


* righteous war where there is the beſt pay. 
« This is the very reproach which is thrown in 
tc the teeth of the /Etolians by Philip, as we read in 


” Eur, and of the Arcadians by Dionyſius, the 
66 Mikeſizn, 


> 


1 

& Mileſian, in theſe words: „ The Arcadians, ſays 
he, have ſet up a fair or market for war, a man- 
* carcaſe ſhop; and thus the misfortunes of Greece 
at large, turn to the profit of the Arcadians in 
e particular, while war and its calamities are dif- 
fuſed all over Greece, without any juſt cauſe.” 
<« It is a lamentable thing, as Antiphanes the poet 
ce ſays, that for the fake of getting his living, a 
ce man ſhould expoſe himſelf to death, in the way of 
te trade or occupation.” Dio Pruſæenſis alſo ſays, 
« what is more neceſſary to us than /zfe, or what 
« do all men value at a higher rate; yet even this, 
* men will throw away through their defire after 
© money!“ OR 

© It is but a trifling matter that /uch wretches 

ce ſell their own death for money, if they did not 
ce the very act, and at the ſame time, ſell the death of 
te innocent men; and they are the more deteſtable than 
te the common Hangman, in proportion, as it is worſe I 
ce to kill a man without any reaſon at all, than to 
* execute a condemned malefactor. Thus Antiſ- 
te thenes has ſaid, „ that common executioners are 
te more reſpectable characters than DEsPoTS, inaſ- 
* much as executioners put the guilty to death, 
te while the DEsPOTSs ſhed INNOCENT BLOOD.” 


Grotius's note upon this paſſage is the following 
quotation from Seneca: Hoc vero quid aliud quis 
e dixerit quam inſaniam? circumferre pericula, et 
„ ryere in 16NoT0S, iratum fine injuria, occur- 
4 rentia devaſtantem, ac ferarum more occidere 

« quem non oderis. . 
What can one call this but madneſs? to carry 
* miſchief about us wherever we go, to fall vio- 
5 lently upon people, whom we know nothing of, 
2 EY 4 DO BIDEN YL OO DIG % ce t 


tries he mu 
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ee to be in a great rage without the leaſt proveca- 
ce tion, to deſtroy every thing that comes in our 


„ way; and like ſo many wild beaſts, to murder a 


ec man that we have no ſort of diſlike to.“ 
SENECA, the poor Heathen. 


The following obſervation of Sol ix vs in natural 


biftory, has been transferred; with juſt ſatire, to aac 
litical and eccleſiaſtical characters: | 


&« Invaliqum uRs1s caput, vis maxima in brackils 

te et in LUMBIS, 
c Bears have but weak heads; their chief ſtrength 
cc lies in their fore paws and in their LOINS, | 


This may be applied to moſt of thoſe modern 


'. DESPOTS, who delight in war: 


te Men will compel others (not to think with them, 
ce for that is IMPOSSIBLE, but) to SAY THEY DO; up- 
* on which they obtain u leave NOT TO THINK or 


ec reaſon AT ALL, and this is called un1Ty ; which is 
ce ſomewhat like the behaviour of the Romans, as 
ee deſcribed by a brave countryman of ours, in Ta- 


« Crus; © ubi ſolitudinem faciunt, pacem appel- 
« Jant,” when they have made a country a deſart 


« by an univerſal e they call the Aillngſs of 
* deſolation, PEACE,” Jokrix. 


Gordon fa 15 « that the clergy” fin popiſh coun- 


mean,) * have been the great pro- 


e moters of cruelty and the ſword ; they have been 
te the conſtant patrons of arbitrary power, that 
cc mighty engine for rendering mankind ] AND 
cc MISERABLE; they have been the continual authors 
ce of WAR, famine, and MASSACRES; and in fine, 


s they have been the great inſtrumenti of driving 
; K virtue, 
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te virtue, truth, pack, mercy, plenty, and PEOPLE 
te out of the world.” 2 | 
c KILL ALL, ſaid the Abbot ArxnoLd, a monk- 
militant to the army, which being employed by 
the church to ſlaughter the poor pious Abigenſes 
had taken the city of Bezeir—< KiLL ALL,” cried 
the bloody prieſt, © God tnows bis own, and will 
te reward them hereafter :” accordingly two hun- 
dred thouſand of theſe conſcientious Chriſtians, and 
Catholics mixed with them, were inſtantly Bur- 
CHERED for the CHURCH: 1 

CAVENDUM A CANE MuTo-—Governments 
have more to apprehend from /lent malecontents, 
or even ſervile addreſſers and aſſociators, than 
from warm, open, honeſt citizens; who fpeak 
what they think, but have no ſecret machina- 
tions. The firſt ſort will turn like the ſun-flower 
to the ſun, to the powers that be. 


CuncTa PpRIVS TENTAN DA, ſhould be the 
maxim of every miniſter” before he goes to war. 
He ſhould TREAT for PEACE with any parties that 
are ABLE to wage war: punctilios and diplomatic 
formalities are not to be regarded, when the blood, 
the liberty, the treaſure, the political exiſtence of 
his own nation are in danger. | 

Officio nec te certaſſe priorem | 

Poeniteat——— — Vino. | 

If what Eraſmus ſays of war is not always appli- 
cable to modern Europe, let us turn our eyes to 
the EasT IN DIES, and ſee if it will not quadrate with 
tranſactions of Chriſtians in that quarter. | 


| King James ſaid, that whilſt he had the power 
ce of making judges and biſhops, he would make that 
ce to be law and goſpel which beſt pleaſed him.“ 
| Z | | 
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Ne IV. 


4 


c 44 Canxor believe that rox c is a fit argument 
4 to produce ralrg. No man ſhall ever per- 
© ſuade me, no not even the biſhop of Meaux with 


« all his eloquence, that priſons and tortures, DR A- 


«© G00NsS and the ane are proper means to con- 
« vince the underſtanding, and either Chriſtian or 
« human methods of converting men to the true re- 
Le nl | Archbiſhop TiLLoTsoN, 

| | Page 176. vol. iii. octavo. 


« If in the revolution of things, the perſecuted 


ce ſhould get above the perſecutors, what can be 
cc expected, but that to preſerve themſelves they 


« will deſtroy thoſe from whom they can expect 
nothing but deſtruction, ſhould another revolu- 
«tion mount them uppermoſt again? and fo 
e CHRIST EN DOM will be made a cock PI of cruel- 
ec ties; and as often as men's underſtanding are de- 


« cejved or abuſed, ſo often there will be new EXE · 


« CUTIONS AND Mass ACRESHJ; which will be the 
« more cruel and unmetciful, becauſe they are cox- 
ce SECRATED With a PRETENCE OF RELIGION, For 
ce when religion, which ſhould be the antidote of 
te our cruelty, proves its greateſt incentive, it muſt 
« needs run on the faſter into miſchief, by how 
te much that which ſtopped its courſe before drives it 
« on with greater violence; fo that by perſecuting 
te men upon the ſcore of opinion, we do what in us 


& lies to BANISH CHARITY OUT OF THE WORLD ; - 
and in the room of that love and union which our 


90 religion 


7 


te religion enjoins, to introduce nothing but rage, 
ce revenge, and cruelty, and to make Chriſtendom 


ce more barbarous than the wilds of America.“ 
Joan Scorr, D. D. 


All war is certainly againſt the anaLocy of our 
religion, and againſt many expreſs precepts of it. 


But whatever Chriſtians may deduce from the 


New Teſtament, it ſeems to be a ſettled point among 


the orthodox, that war is lawful to Chriftians ; for the 


articles of our religion, the framers of which had a 
moſt devout regard for the kingdoms of this world, 
tell us, © that it is lawful for Chriſtian men, at the 
© commandment of the magiſtrates, to wear weapons 
ce and ſerve in the wars,” Article 37. 

In Latin it runs thus: © Chriſtianis licet ex man- 
ce dato magiſtratus, arma portare, et JuSTA bella 
cc adminiſtrare.“ How it happened that in the 
tranſlation the word, jJusT, the epithet to wars, was 
left out, let others determine. Was it the effect of 
eccleſiaſtical KNAvERY, cringing to e powers that 
be ? | 

St. Paul ſays, © The ſervants of the Lord muſt 
cc not STRIVE, but be gentle unto ALL men; in 
c MEEKNESS inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves; 
<« if God peradventure will give them repentance to 
ce the acknowledging the truth. But a zation of 
Athieſts or unbelievers in Chriſt, notwithſtanding 


St. Paul, are to be convinced (vide Form of 


Prayer) by cannons, muſkets, bayonets, and DRA- 
Goons, This is gentleneſs to all men; this is in- 
ſtructing them in meekne/s who oppole themſelves, 
and leaving it to God to give them repentance to 
| che ACKNOWLEDGING THE TRUTH, 


Z 2 « Unleſs. 
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te to war with each other,” 
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60 Unleſs we can meekly inſtruct men by CUT 


de TING THEIR THROATS, ſays Dr. Scott, it is evi- 


te dent by this text, we muſt either perſecute chem, 
© or quit the title of being cc SERVANTS OF Gop.“ 
To deſtroy a man's life, is as ſtrange a way to 


cure him of his errors, as cutting off the head 


« is to cure him of the toothach. The only way 


© to reduce him is to perſuade his underſtanding, 


«* which we can hardly do by beating out his 
ce BRAINS, Corporal puniſhment has no more vir- 
t tue in rectifying a man's JUDGMENT, than Hllo- 
te giſins to cure him of the ſtone or ſtrangury. 
ec Such premiſes can infer no CONCLUSION, except 


ec jt be that of his life, —By perſecuting ERROR we 
© CANONIZE it.“ 


ce The Chriſtian religion hath made no parti- 


e cular proviſions for the conduct of waR, unden 


te g@ proper title; becauſe it hath ſo commanded 
« all the ations of men, hath ſo ordered the 


< religion, ſo taken care that men ſhall be juſt, 


ce and do no wrong, hath given laws ſo perfect, 
ce rules ſo excellent, threatenings ſo ſevere, pro- 
te miſes ſo glorious, that there can be nothing 
« wanting towards the PEACE AND FELICITY of 


* mankind, but the wWILLS or MEN. If men be 


te ſubjects of Curt” S LAW, they can never ga 
Biſhop TAvLOR, 


The biſhop of 1 landaff (Dr. kind? is of opi- 
nion, that “ no princes who wage offenſive war are 
« Chriſtians,” | See a paſſage of his Sermon, 5 
Knox 8 * 34 Edit.] | 


F And 


E 4 | 
“ And,” ſays Biſhop Taylor, © with reſpect to the 
© examples of great apparent cruelty in war, exhis 
r bited in the Old Teftament, they are certainly not 
* to be imitated,” | 
« Nothing,” adds the ſame acute prelate, “ is 
cc TMiTABLE but what is GcooD; but in theſe - 
« there was nothing coop, but the oEDIEN CE; 
c and therefore nothing can /egitimate it, but a 
cc commandment.” _ 5 
The good of ſuch proceedings might be viſible 
to God, but is not to us; and therefore cannot be 
ſafely imitated. Their oBEDIENCE is both viſible 
and coop ; and may be imitated, But whatever 
appears to us wrong requires, before we venture 
upon it, an extraordinary legitimation; ſuch as an 
expreſs indubitable command: and then, when we 
are convinced of the ſuperior wiſdom and goodneſs 
of him who gave the command, we muſt conclude, 
our own jdeas were at firſt erroneous, and prepare 
to obey implicitly. | 
It has been a common artifice to call a war, 
BELLUMH Domini, the war of God. Nobody 
« fights heartily, who believes himſelf to be in 
ce the wrong, and that God is againſt him: 
« whereas a firm perſuaſion of the contrary in- 
te ſpires men with courage and intrepidity; it 
« furniſhes them with arguments to juſtify the 
« malice of their hearts, and the implacable ha- 
tc tred they bear their enemies; it confirms them 
te in the ill opinion they have of them, and makes 
te them confident of victory. Si Deus pro nobis 
FF quiz contra 20s In all wars it is an everlaſting 
* maxim 


cc 
c 


{ 1 J 


maxim in politics, That wherever religion can 
be brought into the quarrel, it ought never to 
be neglected; and that how ſmall ſoever the 
difference may be between the contending par- 
ties, the divines on each fide ought to magnify 
and make the moſt of it; for nothing is more 
comfortable to men, than the thought, that 
their enemies are likewiſe the enemies of God. 
Dialogues on Honour, page 159. 


ee Thoſe well- - meaning people who can pray 


and FIGHT, ſing pſalms, and do miſchief, with a 
good conſcience, may in many reſpects be mo- 
ral:y good, yet want moſt of the virtues that 
are peculiar to Chriſtianity, and, if the Golpel 
; ſpeaks truth, neceſſary to ſalvation.” 

16id, page 178, 


« "I he. 190 ſacred inſtitutions of Chriſtianity 
may, by the aſſiſtance of pLIABLE DIVI NES, be 
made ſerviceable to the moſt AN TICHRILISTIAN 
purpoſes of tyrants and uſurpers,” Page 258. 


« Preachers, by a ſmall deviation from the 
doctrine of PEACE, may inſenſibly /educe their 
hearers, and perverting the end of their func- 
tion, ſet them on to enmity, hatred, and all 
manner of miſchief.” | Page 208, 


ce But no diſcovery FX CRAFT OR INSINCERITY. 


A 
* 


or MEN, can ever bring any diſhonour upon the 

Chriſtian religion itſelf, I mean the poctring 

or CHRIST, which can only be learned from 

the New TESTAMENT, where it will ever re- 
main in its PURITY AND Los TRE.“ 

id. page 240. 

The 


F WS 
The followin paſſage from Milton muſt afford 


the reader pleaſure. The Angel Michael addrefles 


Adam : 


But now prepare thee for another ſcene. 
He look'd, and ſaw wide territory ſpread 

Before him, towns, and rural works between ; 

Cities of men with lofty gates and tow'rs, | 

Concourſe in arms, fierce faces threat'ning war, 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold empriſe ; 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming ſteed, 

Sihgle, or in array of battle rang d, H 

Both horſe and foot, nor idle muſt*ring ſtood 3 _ 

One way a band ſele& from forage drives 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine 

From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes and their bleating lambs over the plain, 

Their booty; ſcarce with life the ſhepherds fly, 

But call in aid, which makes a bloody fray ; 

With cruel torneament the ſquadrons join; 

Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 

With carcaſſes and arms th' enſanguin'd field 

Deſerted : others to a city ſtrong 

Lay ſiege, encamp'd ; by batt'ry, ſcale, and mine, 

Aſſaulting; others from the wall defend 

With dart and javelin, ſtones and ſulph'rous fire ; 

On each hand {laughter and gigantic deeds, 

In other part the ſcepter'd heralds call 

© To council in the city gates: anon 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 

Aſſemble, and harangues are heard, but ſoon. . + 

In factious oppoſition, till at laſt 

Of middle age one riſing, eminent 

In wiſe deport, ſpabe much of right and wrong, 

Of juftice, of religion, truth and peace, = 

And judgment from above: him old and young 

Exploded, and had /eiz'd with violent hands, 

Had not a cloud deſcending ſnatch'd him thence 

Unſeen amidſt the throng : fo violence 


Proceeded, 


Es 


Proceeded, and oppreſſion, and /word-law 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn'd full ſad ; O what are theſe, 
Death's miniſters, not men, who thus-deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thouſand fold the fin of him who flew 
His brother: for of whom ſuch maſſacre 
Make they but of their brethren, men of men? 
But who was that juſt man, whom had not Heav'n 
Reſcued, had in his righteouſneſs been loſt ? 
To whom thus Michael. Theſe are the product 
Of thoſe ill · mated marriages thou ſawꝰſt; 


Where good with bad were match'd, wks of themſelves | 


Abhor to join; and by imprudence mix'd, 

Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 

Such were theſe giants, men of high renown ; 
For in thoſe days might only ſhall be *admir A 
And valour and heroic virtue calld ; 

To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 

Nations, and bring home ſpoils with infinite 
Man-ſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 

Of human glory, and for glory done 

Of triumph, to be ſtil'd great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods; 
Deſtroyers rightlier call'd and plagues of men, 

Thus fame ſhall be atchiev'd, renown on earth, 
And what moſt merits fame in filence hid. 

But he, the ſev'nth from thee, whom thou beheldi 
The only righteous in a world perverſe, 

And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 

With foes for daring jingle to be juſt, 

And UTTER ODIOUS TRUTH, that God would come 
To judge them with his ſaints : him the Moſt High 
Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged ſteeds 

Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive, to walk with God 
High i in ſalvation and the climes of bliſs, 

Exempt from death; to ſhew thee what reward 
Awaits the good, the reſt what puniſhment ; 
Which now direct thine eyes and ſoon behold. 


E 


No V. 


| A MONG the reaſons why the Jews do not ac- 


knowledge Jzsus CHRIST to be the Maſſiab 


are the wars of Chriſtians. 


 Episcoervs enumerates, among the cauſes of the 
Jewiſh rejection of Chriſt, the following : 


« Schiſmata et ſectas, exacerbationis animorum 
ce indices, quibus fit ut Chriſtianus a Chriſtiana 
« tanquam a LEPROSO ET MALEDICTO abhorreat: 

© BELLA NON NECESSARIA, cruenta ef diuturna, 
« quz hic PRINCEPS adverſus illum gerit, cum 


c horrenda et lamentabili agrorum et urbium vaſ- 


ce tatione, morum corruptione, et multorum mil- 
« Jenorum hominum, qui in suis PECCATIS &f:/an- 
ce pine pereunt internecione, &c. 


« Their ſchiſms and ſects, the proofs of their 
« Bitterneſs againſt each other; whence it happens, 
ce that a Chriſtian loaths and abominates a Chriſ- 


ce tian as he would a leper, or one that lies under a 


b 


* f | | 

«© UNNECESSARY WARS, bloody and of long dura- 
cc jan, attended with a horrible and lamentable de- 
« yaſtation of country and cities, a corruption of 
« morals, and the ſlaughter of many thouſand hu- 
« man creatures, who die in their fins,” &Cc. 


Though the Jewiſh prophets, and Ifaiah in par- 
ticular, predicted univerſal. peace under the Mxs- 
<A SIAH'S 


— 


— — ——— — nß —— 
> 


„ 
S148's REIGN, and named him the Prince of 8 


yet there have certainly been more wars ſince the 
birth of CHRIST than before. 


Vide EeiscoP1l, p. 438. tom. ii. et p. 207. 


Chriſtians go to war with more alacrity than to 


/ 


te Hodie adhuc totus pene Chriſtianus orbis a 
« cxde et ſanguine ſuorum RUBET; funeſtiſſimum- 
ce que drama Judæis profaniſque omnibus ſpectan- 
ec dum præbet. 

« Hæc ſane tam ſunt fæda, tam turpia, tam de- 
ce teſtanda, ut quis color 11s obduci poſſit non vi- 
ce deam. | 

c Certe alterutrum fatendum 3 ingenue nobis eſt, 

ce aut eos quibus iſta crudelia confilia, ſtudia bel- 
© Jaque placent, iiſque aut immiſcent, aut, qua poſ- 
c ſunt, non intercedunt, conſiliis, precibus, votis 
ce ſtudiiſque pacis, DEGENERES CHRISTIAN OS et 
religionis Chriſti probra ac maculas; aut Ju- 
« os cauſam juſtiſſimam habere, cur a religione 
« Chriſtiana abhorreant. Iſtud ſi fateamur, fides 
« prædictionum conſtat, et religionis Chriſtianæ 
te gloria in tuto eſt. Cur autem iſtud non fatea- 
« mur? Pauci enim oppidò ſunt, iſti bellorum 
ce tan immanium tam auctores, tam fautores, 
ce pre twiba Chriſtianorum, quibus iſta diſpli- 
een 

« REGuM ferè PRINCIPUMQUE et quibus res an- 
« guſta eſt domi, iſtæ factiones ſunt, non Ppoputo- 
« RU. Et fæx ac ſentina plebis ſequitur non flos 
„ populi. Illa turbis gaudet et motibus; prona 
4 cc in 
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ce jn tumultus et aura mobilior ad ſeditiones ; hic 
© pacem atque idcirco vomeres & falces amet, 
© non gladios aut ſicas. Atque hunc ego ve- 
« rum Chriſti populum efſe habendum cenſeo, ad 
ce quem prxdictiones pertinent; CATEROS non niſl 
te deformes ſtrumas ac verrucas populo Chriſti ad- 
© natas. | | 5 

ce So that to this very day almoſt the whole of 
« Chriſtendom is red with the blood and maſſacre 
ce of Chriſtians, and exhibits A moſt woful traged 
cc for the contemplation of the Jews, and all who 
cc are not believers in Chriſtifnity. 15 

ce Theſe proceedings are ſo foul, ſo baſe, fo 
ce deteſtable, that I can find no coLours to lay 
« upon them ſufficiently ſtrong to hide their de- 
ce formity. 1 te 

«© We muſt undoubtedly confeſs ingenuouſly one 
ce of theſe two things, either that. thoſe who ap- 
ce prove of ſuch bloody counſels, ſuch cruel pur- 
© poſes, ſuch unnatural wars, or take a part in 
ce them, or do not oppoſe them to the . utmoſt of 
ce their power by their advice, their prayers, their 
cc ardent wiſhes, and their zealous endeavours. for 
ce peace, are DEGENERATE CHRISTIANS, the diſgrace, 
« the ſpots and ſtains of Chriſt's religion; or, that 
te the Jews have very ſubſtantial reaſons for reject- 
« ing Chriſtianity. | 3 
If we confeſs the former, then the credit 
ce of the prophecies will be maintained, and the 
« honour of the Chriſtian Religion remains un- 
ce ſullied. And why ſhould we not confeſs the 
« former? e | 
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ce For they are VERY FEW INDEED who engage 
ce jn or approve theſe cruel wars, in compariſon with 
« the MULTITUDE of Chriſtians who reprobate 
ce them. 

« Thoſe who engage in, or approve of theſe wars, 
ce conſiſt of a confederacy of KINGS and noBLEs, 
te and of needy adventurers in their train, not of 
ce the PEOPLE in any country. 

« Tt is only the dregs and offscourings of the 
ce Joweſt rabble that follow them, not the FLOWER 
e oF THE PEOPLE—the better SORT. 

« The mere rabble love commotion, are. prone 
« torior, and veer about like the wind to favour 
tc ny diſturbance. 

* But the better ſort of the pzopLE (flos po- 
ec PULT) delights in peace; and therefore prefers 
« the plough and the ickle to the ſword and the 
«© bayonet. : 

ec And theſe latter, I think, are to be eſteemed 
ce THE TRUE PEOPLE OF Cunter, to whom the 
te prophecies reſpecting Chriſtians refer: the REST, 
(he means the WARRING KINGS and NOBLES of HIS 
time, and the rabble in their train,) © are no more 
than ugly warts and wens, mere fungous excreſ- 
« Cences growing on the Bopy of the Chriſtian 
te PEOPLE, | 
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Episcopius. 


Whoever has a REAL regard for the improve- 


ment of human nature, the prevalence of genuine 
hriſti- 


1 1 


Chriſtianity, the flouriſhing ſtate of ſound learn- 
ing, philoſophy, the fine arts, commerce, LIBERTY 
all that raiſes the dignity of man and accommodates 
life, muſt ſee, with deep regret, a MILITARY SPIRIT 
likely to prevail through all the moſt poliſhed coun- 
tries of Europe. | 


To ARM A WHOLE PEOPLE, in addition to vaſt 


ſtanding armies and a numerous militia ; to arm 
them, under the direction and in the Pay of a 


proud ariſtocracy, the ariſtocracy of ENoRMOus 


WEALTH united with the ariſtocracy of here- 
ditary rank; to arm them without conſulting 


the repreſentatives of their own choice; may 
indeed increaſe an influence which has incregſed, 


is increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed; but ſeems 
to forebode no. good to the general liberty and 
happineſs of the yzoeLE, the majority of ra- 
tional and immortal beings on the face of the 
whole globe. | 

. Againſt ſuch influence, ſeconded by the elo- 
quence of the CANNON'S MOUTH,—ARGUMENT, it 


is to be feared, will avail but little. What re- 


mains then, but that, in the retirement of a pri- 
vate ſtation, all true patriots, lovers of their fellow- 


creatures as well as of their own country, while 
they deplore what they cannot prevent, pray to 


Almighty God, that when EveRY MAN HAS, BY 
AUTHORITY, AN INSTRUMENT OF DESTRUCTION 
IN HIS HAND, the conſequences may not be“ con- 
« FUSION and EVERY EVIL WORK,” Let it be re- 
membered, that © SILENT LEGES INTER ARMa, 
the voice of the law and conſtitution will not be 


heard 
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heard amidſt the din of arms. At a time when 
the minds of men are HEATED, to arm their hands 


and blow the trumpet of war in the vale of peace, 


is an 4 pregnant with danger. 


SED BENE voRTAT DEUS. 
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NOTES. 


Of the Title Axrirolxuus, (the Oppoſer of War 7 
prefixed to this Treatiſe, 


ERASM Us gave it no 77; but introduced it into his 

adagia, under a proverb; I ſuppoſe, from the benevo- 
lent defign of inereaſing its circulation, and putting it into 
the hands of thoſe who, from party ſpirit, might be averſe to 
a treatiſe profeſſedly written againſt war. But he ſays, in 


© this very treatiſe, he once wrote a piece which he called 
| AnTiPOLEMUS; Which, however, does not appear in his 


works. I thought, therefore, that he himſelf would approve 
this title, which, beſides that it is proper in itſelf, was alſo 
choſen by this great man for a treatiſe againſt war, which, 
he ſays, he meditated, and of which this is "NY a 
Fragment. 


Note referred to in p. 40, concerning a CADMEAN VICTORY, 


which is again mentioned in one of the Letters of Eraſmus. 


A Cadmean wvifory is a victory gained to the deſtruction or 
great loſs of the victors, or of both the contending parties. 
| Many 


k Y* 


— * 


Many modern victories have been truly Cadmean vickories. 
The ftory of Caamus's ſoldiers, from whom is derived this 
proverbial expreſſion, cannot require repetition in this place. 

They who wiſh for a fuller explanation of the proverb, will 
find i it in 1 under the article, * xn. 


In p. 88, read the NoTs. at the bottom, as follows: 


The original runs, ©* Utinam neguid pejus quam canis in hal- 
« neo;”” alluding to the Pony 60 Quid canis in balneo, &c. 
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